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THE LIFE OF FRANCIS XAVIER, THE 
APOSTLE OF THE INDIES. 


As the accounts of this extraordi« 
nary man are very rare, our readers 
may not be displeased to meet with 
the following condensed view of 
some of the most remarkable inci- 
dents of his life. If some have 
equalled him in apostolic zeal, he 
has been excelled by none since the 
days of St. Paul, whom he resem- 
bled very nearly in moral courage, 
in devotion to his master’s service, 
and in faithfulness unto death. 

Francis Xavier was the youngest 
son of a Spanish Nobleman, and was 
born in Navarre, at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, on the 7th of April, 1506. 
By nature, he was endowed with un- 
common perfections, both of body 
and of mind. His habit of body was 
strong and vigorous; his courage 
undaunted; his features lively and 
expressive ; his genius piercing and 
sublime, and his demeanour gay, 
winning, and sprightly. With these, 
he possessed a great purity of man- 
ners, and an unconquerable attach- 
ment to his studies, in which his pro- 
gress was rapid. 

On attaining the eighteenth year 
of his age, he was sent to the univer- 
sity of Paris, where his uncommon 
abilities, and great attainments in 
philosophy, attracted the attention of 
the celebrated Ignatius Loyola, who 
had come to France to finish his 
Studies, and had already conceived 
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the grand idea of establishing the so- 
ciety, which afterwards became so 
famous in Europe. Xavier was at 
first so much elated with his literary 
success, for he was naturally ambi- 
tious and vain, that the exhortations 
of Loyola toa holy life produced 
little effect, save that of drawing on 
himself the ridicule of his young 
companion. Yet, by the help ofa 
little art, and a good deal of kind- 
ness towards his youthful friend, he 
succeeded in gaining his affections; 
and finding him one day more than 
usually attentive, he put to him this 
question with great emphasis, what 
shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul ® 
After which, he told him that a mind 
so noble and aspiring as his ought 
not to confine itself to the vain hon- 
ours of this world. “ Believe me,” 
said he, “they are too poor and in- 
considerable for so generous a heart 
as yours. The kingdom of heaven 
is alone worthy of it. Ido not pre- 
tend to extinguish that noble ardor 
which you have for glory, nor to in- 
spire you with mean thoughts: no; 
be ambitious, be magnanimous! but 
level your ambition at a higher mark; 
and show the greatness of your soul, 
by despising all that is beneath it.” ~ 
The exhortations of Loyola p 

vailed. After many serious thoughts, 
and many a hard struggle within 

himself, , 
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His first care was to mortify his 
pride and vain-glory,—the sins that 
most easily beset him. For this 
purpose, he was frequent in self-ex- 
amination and secret prayer; and, 
according to the religious sentiment 
of that period, had recourse to the 
discipline of rigorous fasting, bair- 
cloth, and a variety of other austere 
severities. He now formed the de- 
sign of visiting the Holy Land, that 
he might have a sight of those pla- 
ces which had been consecrated by 
the presence and blood of Jesus 
Christ; and with some others, re- 
paired to Venice for the purpose of 
embarking ; but a war between the 
Turks and Venetians defeated their 
design. 

Previously to his receiving the 
orders of priesthood, he passed 
forty days of the most rigid absti- 
nence in a ariserable cottage, situa- 
ted in a retired place, that he might 
not be interrupted in his meditations. 
After every possible preparation, he 
was ordained tothe ministry; and 
immediately entered on his duties, 
by preaching and exhorting in the 
villages and towns in the neighbour- 
hood of Venice. His incessant la- 
bours, joined to the privations he had 
undergone, brought on a fit of ill- 
ness, which had nearly destroyed 
him. He recovered however, and 
renewed his ministerial labours,— 
passing through Bologne to Rome, 
where he spent his time in offices of 
charity among the poor and desti- 
tute. Often did he preach in the 
churches in the city; and sometimes 
he stood in the streets and exhorted 
the people. Death, the last judg- 
ment, and the pains of hell, were the 
common topics of his sermons; and 
he urged them with such plainness 
and force, that the crowds who came 
to hear him, left the church in a pro- 
found silence—thinking less of eulo- 
gizing the preacher than of having 
their own souls converted to God. 

Xavier had for some time felt an 
ardent desire to carry the Gospel to 
the Heathen nations; and it was not 
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long before an opportunity was pre- 
sented of gratifying it. John If. 
king of Portugal, anxious to send 
missionaries to his possessions in the 
East-Indies, made application at 
Rome; and Xavier was chosen to 
go thither in thatcharacter. ‘* Go, 
my brother,” said Ignatius to him, 
“90, whither the voice of God calls 
you; and kindle those unknown na- 
tions with the flame that burns with- 
in you.” 

Leaving Rome in March, 1540, 
with no other equipage than a single 
book, he proceeded in the retinue of 
the Portuguese ambassador to Lis- 
bon. On his way, he could not be 
prevailed on te turn aside to the cas- 
tle of Xavier, which lay near the 
road, and take leave of his mother, 
before he embarked for India. He 
only said, “that he would defer the 
sight of his relations, till he saw them 
in heaven, where he could behold 
them without any alloy of sorrow.” 
After remaining nearly a year in Lis- 
bon, during which time he was con- 
tinually among the hospitals of the 
city,—the prisons, or catechising the 
children, he set sail in the Viceroy’s 
ship for India, in April, 1541; and 
in the 36th year of his age. 

The self-denial he felt himself call- 
ed on to practice, may be gathered 
from such incidents as these. The 
commissary of the fleet desired him, in 
the king’s name, to write down the 
articles he should need on the voy- 
age; assuring him that he should be 
furnished to his own desire. “ They 
want nothing,” he replied, “who 
have occasion for nothing. I am 
much obliged to the king for his lib- 
erality, and to you, sir, for your care 
of me; but I owe more to divine 
providence, and you would not wish 
me to distrust it.” He was at length 
prevailed on to accept some little 
books of devotion; and a cloak to 
defend him from the cold in doubling 
the Cape. He utterly refused a ser- 
vant; and so firmly resisted the of- 
fers of the commissary, that the fat- 
ter observed, he found it more diff 
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cult to combat the denials of Xavier, 
than to satisfy the desires of other 
men. 

Xavier employed himself, during 
the voyage, in endeavouring to re- 
claim the ship’s crew from the gam- 
ing and other low vices in which 
they were sunk. His gentle and 
obliging disposition gained him a 
ready hearing, even from the most 
vicious. He often preached to them 
from the foot of the main-mast; and 
with such effect, that a thorough re- 
formation became apparent. A pes- 
tilential fever having broken out du- 
ring the voyage, it was determined, 
on arriving at Mozambique in Afri- 
ca, to winter there. Xavier had 
nearly fallen a victim to his zeal in 
ministering to the sick ; but he again 
escaped death ; and the ship arrived 
safe at Goa in May, 1542. 

Arrived at this capital of the In- 
dies, Xavier found ample employ- 
ment for his benevolent mind, in 
correcting the enormous wickedness 
which every where prevailed. Un- 
der the influence of a luxurious cli- 
mate, the pleasures of Asia, and the 
intercourse with the licentious na- 
tives, the Portuguese settlers had be- 
come debauched to an excessive de- 
gree; butthe sight of so much de- 
pravity served only to inflame the 
zeal of the missionary. On landing, 
he took lodgings as usual at the hos- 
pital among the sick. He began his 
missionary functions by applying to 
the Bishop of Goa; and after deliv- 
ering to him his credentials, he cast 
himself at his feet, desiring his bles- 
sing. The prelate, struck with the 
modesty of Xavier, and the venera- 
ble air of sanctity which appeared in 
his countenance, raised him up, and 
embraced him with great tender- 
ness ;-——assuring him, that “ if the 
episcopal authority were needful to 
give effect to his labours, it should 
never be wanting to him.” 

He began with reforming the Por- 
tuguese : and sensible how little can 
he effected without divine aid, he 


consecrated a great part of each night 
to prayer. The early part of each 
day was spent in the hospitals among 
the sick; and in the afternoon, he 
had proclamation made about town, 
that the fathers of families should 
send their children and slaves to be 
catechised. These he led to the 
church, and instructed in the princi- 
ples of religion, and in the perform- 
ance of their devotions. So great 
was his success in this department, 
that great numbers of them became 
hopefully pious; and through their 
influence and the labours of Xavier, 
the morals of the place began rapid- 
ly to improve. 

He next proceeded to preaching 
in public; and here his success too 
was apparent. Of the crowds who 
resorted to hear him, many returned 
smiting their breasts, and bitterly 
lamenting their offences. He was 
continually surrounded with persons 
confessing their crimes, and implor- 
ing his counsels; so that, to use his 
own expression, “ had it been possi- 
ble for him to have been at once in 
ten places, he should not have want- 
ed employment.” 

Having thoroughly awakened an 
attention to religion in the city of 
Goa, he began to think of changing 
the scene of his labours. It was not 
long before he learned, that there ex- 
isted on the Malabar coast, a certain 
people called Paravas, or fishermen ; 
and that some of them, from inter- 
ested motives, had caused themselves 
to be baptized, but had nothing 
more of Christianity. He thought 
himself bound to attempt the con- 
versionfof these; and although he 
was informed of the barrenness of 
the country, and its destitution of 
the conveniences of life, as well as 
the intense heat of the sun, nothing 
could dissuade him from going thith- 
er. He accordingly embarked in 
the latter part of the year 1542, ac- 
companied by two young men who 
spoke the Malabar language. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 
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SERPENTS CHARMED. 


If the following remarkable state- 
ments of travellers should be thought 
to throw light on these passages of 
Scripture, perhaps you will allow 
them a place in the Churchman’s 
Magazine. 


P. 


‘¢ There shali not be found among you 
i charmer.”—Deut. xviii. 10, 11. 


“* Their poison is like the poison of a 
serpent; they are like the deaf adder, 
that stoppeth her ear, which will not 
hearken to the voice ef the charmers, 
charming never so wisely..—Ps. lviil. 
4, 5. 


** For, behold, I will send serpents, 
cockatrices, 7mong you, which will not 
be charmed, and they shail bite you, 
saith the Lo:d.”—Jeremiah vin. 17- 


Lucian describes a charmer of 
serpents, on the authority of a per- 
son named lom,—who says, early 
one morning J saw a Chaldzan walk 
thrice round a certain place, and af- 
ter purifying it with torches and sul- 
phur, pronounce seven holy words 
out of an ancient book, which imme- 
diately drove out all the serpents 
that were within that circle: drawn 
by his incantation, there came abeut 
him innumerable asps, vipers, and 
snakes of all descriptions. One old 
serpent, indeed, staid behind; the 
magician however sent the youngest 
serpent a/ter him, and when he had 
gathered them all together, the Bab- 
ylonian blew upon them, and they 
were all consumed. 

Conjurors are common in Egypt. 
They are peasants from the country, 
who come to Cairo to earn money 
this way. I saw one who was ex- 
pert enough, and in dexterity equal- 
led those we have in Europe; but 
the Egyptians can do one thing the 

uropeans are not able to imitate— 
namely, fascinate serpents. They 
take the most poisonous vipers with 
their bare hands, play with them, 
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put them in their bosoms, and use a 
great many more tricks with them, 
as 1 have often seen. ‘The person I 
saw on the above day had only a 
small viper; but I have frequently 
seen them handle those that were 
three or four feet long, and of the 
most horrid sort. I enquired and 
examined whether they had cut out 
the viper’s poisonous teeth; but f 
have with mine own eyes seen they 
do not; we may therefore conclude 
that there are to this day Psylliin 
Egypt; but what are their use is not 
easily known. Some people are ve- 
ry superstitious, and the generality 
believe this to be done by some su- 
pernatural art, which they obtain 
from invisible beings. I do not 
know whether their power is te be 
ascribed to good or evil, but I am 
persuaded that those who undertake 
it use many superstitions. 

July 3. Now was the time to 
catch all sorts of snakes to be met 
with in Egypt, the great heats bring- 
ing forth these vermin—I therefore 
made preparation to get as many as 
I could, and at once received four 
different sorts, which I have describ- 
ed and preserved in aqua vite.— 
These were the common viper, the 
Cerastes of Alpin, Jaculus and an 
Anguis Marinus. They were brought 
me by a Psylli, who put me, togeth- 
er with the French Consul Liron- 
court and all the French nation-pres- 
ent in consternation: ‘They gather- 
ed about us to see how she handled 
the most poisonous and dreadful 
creatures, alive and brisk, without 
their doing, or even offering to do 
her the least harm. When she put 
them into the bottle, where they 
were to be preserved, she took them 
with her bare hands, and handled 
them as our ladies do their laces. 
She had no difficuity with any but 
the Vipere Officinales, which were 
not fond of their lodging. They 
found means to creep out before the 
bottle could be corked. They crept 
over the hands and bare arms of the 
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woman, without occasioning the 
least fear in her. She with great 
calmness took the snakes from her 
body, and put them into the place 
destined for their grave. She had 
taken these serpents in the field, with 
the same ease she handled them be- 
fore us. Doubtless, this woman had 
some unknown art which enabled her 
to handle those creatures. It was 
impossible te get any information 
from her, for on this subject she 
would not open her lips. The art 
of fascinating serpents is a secret 
amongst the Egyptians. It is wor- 
thy the endeavours ef all naturalists, 
and the attention of every traveller, 
to learn something decisive relative 
to this affair. How ancient this art 
is among the Africans may be con- 
cluded from the ancient Marii and 
Psylli, who were from Africa, and 
daily shewed proofs of it at Rome. 
It is very remarkable that this should 
be kept a secret for more than 2000 
years, being known only toa few, 
when we have seen how many oth- 
er secrets have within that time been 
revealed. ‘The circumstances relat- 
ing to the fascination of serpents, re- 
lated to me, were principally, 1. 
That the art is only known to cer- 
tain families, who propagate it to 
their offspring. 2. ‘The person whe 
knows how to fascinate serpents, 
never meddles with other poisonous 
animals, such as scorpions, lizards, 
&c. There are different persons 
who know how to fascinate these an+ 
imals, and they again never meddle 
with serpents. 3. Those that fasci- 
nate serpents, eat them both raw and 
boiled, and even make broth of them, 
(this indeed is common enough in 
Europe, viper broth being consider- 
ed as a remedy for consumptive dis- 
eases) which they eat very common- 
ly amongst them, but in particular 
they eat such a dish when they go 
out to catch them. 4. After they 
have eat their soup, they procure a 
blessing from their scheik (priest or 
lawyer) whe uges some superstitious 
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ceremonies, and amongst others, 
spits on them several times with cer- 
tain gestures. This manner of get- 
ting a blessing from the priest is pure 
superstition, and certainly cannot in 
the least help to fascinate serpents ;— 
but they believe, or will at least per- 
suade others, that the power of fas- 
cinating serpents depends upon this 
circumstance. We see by this that 
thev know how to make use of the 
Same means used by other nations, 
namely, to hide under the cloak of 
superstition, what may be easily and 
naturally explained, especially when 
they cannot or will not explain the 
natural reason. I have been told of 
a plant with which they anoint or 
rub themselves before they touch 
the serpents. Note, Mr. Jacquin, in 
a letter to Sir Charles Linnzus, says, 
that the Indians in the West Indies 
charm serpents with the Aristolochia 
Anguiceda, and the late Mr. For- 
shohl, on his Travels to the Kast, 
likewise informed Dr. Linnzus, that 
the Egyptians use a species of Aris- 
tolochia (Berthwort,) but does not 
determine which species it is.— Has- 
selquist’s Travels, p. 60—63. 

In Japan, there are also charm- 
ers of serpents, similar to the above. 

Being so long resident at Grand 
Cairo as to have had frequent oppor- 
tunities of observing these people 
who possess the secret of fascinating 
serpents; I have often met them in 
the street, hung all around with ser- 
pents, some wrapped around their 
necks, others in their bosom, and all 
of them alive, which at first appear- 
ed not a little alarming. When Mr. 
Bruce was at Cairo, he wished like- 
wise to see it. He lodged with a 
French merchant, Mr. Rose, a friend 
of mine, who sent for one of these 
people to exhibit before us. When 
he entered the house, he was asked 
where he had his serpents? he put 
his hand in his bosom, and brought 
out a large horned viper, (the Colu- 
ber Cerastes) and threw it on the 
ground; the animal, rather enraged 
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at such rough treatment, made to- 
wards Mr. Rose; fearful that it 
might bite him, the man ran after and 
got hold of it in the middle with his 
naked hand, when it turned round 
and bit him between the forefinger 
and thumb, so that the blood appear- 
ed. He seemed not to mind it at 
all, and only rubbed it with a little 
common earth: nor was it followed 
by any bad consequences. Had he 
really taken out the fangs and the 
bladder containing the poison, the 
animals which were bit bv the same 
viper immediately afterwards would 
not have died so suddenly. Several 
fowls and a cat were afterwards bit- 
ten by it, and died immediately. I 
have seen several little boys that 
could dothe same. When Baron 
Tott was at Cairo, some of the Eu- 
ropeans residing there, speaking of 
it, made him very curious to see it. 
A little boy happened just then to 
be passing along the street, who often 
used to come a begging, and, as we 
knew he was one of that class, we 
offered him some paras, if he would 
get some scorpions, and shew us 
what he could do. The boy, who 
had not one rag of clothes about him, 
except a little red cap on his head, 
went immediately to some old gar- 
den walls, and came back in a short 
time empty handed. We asked him 
where he had his scorpions? He 
took off his little cap, under which 
he had five very large ones, which 
he threw upon the ground, and be- 
gan to play with them before us; 
they frequently stung him, but he 
seemed not to mind it at all. I my- 
self grew very suspicious that he 
might have taken away their sting, 
and therefore stooped to examine 
them very closely; but he warned 
me not to come too near, and to con- 
vince me of the contrary, he took 
some ofthem up with his fingers, 
and shewed- me the sting. I then 
asked him how he came to it, to be 
able to do what some of his compan- 
ions could net dor He answered, 
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my father gave me something te 
drink, and the sheik or priest made 
me swallow a paper with something 
written upon it,* after which he told 
me, that no snake or scorpion could 
hurt me, and this has been the case 
ever since. As I have been always 
very backward to believe things 
which had so much the appearance 
of mere superstition, I examined 
many others of this class of people, 
in order, if possible, to find out the 
true cause of it, for the good of man- 
kind in general, but I was never able 
to succeed. All agreed that they 
had swallowed something; but, I 
suppose, partly to hide the true art 
which they possess, and partly to in- 
spire me and others with a sense of 
the merits and supernatural powers 
of their sheiks, they always wrapped 
up the whole in so many supersti- 
tious additions, that I could never 
make any sense of it. I only wish 
that some future enquirer may be 
more lucky, as it would be of great 
benefit, if generally known.  Set- 
ting aside the superstitious part of it, 
there might be something. in the 
draught capable to operate such a 
change in the human frame, as to 
make it proof against such poison. 
It is, certainly, not easy to conceive 
how this can be, therefore we often 
disbeliete it, because we cannot im- 
mediately compare it with things to 
which we are daily accustomed. 
But there are similar circumstances 
which we can as little account for ; 
for instance, how is it that a person, 
who has once the small-pox, or mea- 
sles, should, for ever after, be proof 
against the infection ? Have all those 
humours, or whatever else it may be 
which before made him liable to it, 
been for ever removed out of his 
body? If so, how is it that notwith- 
standing, children born of parents, 


* Fora practice nearly similar, sce 
Park’s Travels im Africa. Charms, 
called Saphies, are written on slips of 
paper, and swallowed. 
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both of which are of this description, 
should again become liable to it; 
this seems full as incomprehensible 
as the ubove, but we see it daily, we 
get used to it; we have, perhaps in 
the beginning, thought about it; but 
finding ourselves unable to find out 
the cause, we drop it, and content 
ourselves with knowing that it is so. 
Is it, therefore, quite impossible, that 
there exists a remedy to make men 
proof against such poisons ¢ 

To fascinate serpents, so as to 
draw them to ourselves, seems at 
first sight, likewise to savour of su- 
perstition; yet it cannot be denied 
that these people possess a secret by 
which they are ableto doit. Be- 
sides the many instances which I 
have heard from men of the most re- 
spectable characters, 1 was myself 
eye-witness of some. A friend of 
mine, Mr. Bruno Arnaud, who lived 
at Cairo in an old house, had found 
once a serpent in his bed-chamber ; 
not being over fond of such company, 
and suspecting there might be more, 
he sent for one of these men, to take 
them away. When the fellow came 
in, my friend told him, that he was 
afraid he had brought some serpents 
with him in his bosom, which he 
would afterwards make him believe 
that he found in his house. He 
seemed affronted, and began to throw 
off one part of his clothes after the 
other, till he was quite naked. Thus 
he went from one room to another, 
muttering something all the while, 
and actually gathered in a short time 
five large serpents around him; at 
last he said, there are no more.— 
When we hear such a thing for the 
first time, we are very liable to dis- 
believe it, because we never heard or 
saw it before; but should we not do 
the same had we never heard nor 
seen what our rat-catchers can do 
with rats and mice ? There may ex- 
ist some ingredients, of which ser- 
pents are as fond, as mice and rats 
are of eil of Rhodium and cats of 
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Valerian.—‘lravels by Mr. John 
Antes, p. 15. 

So complete is the tyranny the 
Indian priests have established over 
ratile-snakes and others armed with 
weapons equally deadly, that they 
lure them from their deepest retreats, 
and make them fly from or follow 
them by apparent command. To 
obtain this skill and those acquire- 
ments, they study nature with the 
most unwearied application and assi- 
duity ; their own particular saying 
is, that * Nature produces nothing 
for nothing ;” implying, that what- 
ever is, is for some particular end or 
purpose. They observed animals 
bitten by venemous reptiles, were 
seen to seek a peculiar plant to re- 
cover their energy and strength ; and 
these reptiles in their turn have been 
known to betray violent apprehen- 
sion at the approach of a hog, and 
to shew such antipathy to certain 
herbs, trees, and plants, as to suffer 
death sooner than avoid it by pass- 
ing over them. Objects too have 
been discovered, to which snakes in 
particular have such passion and at- 
tachment, that they will face every 
danger to enjoy them. Armed with 
all this knowledge, the priests come 
into the world as persons inspired. 
From their habits of life, the Indians 
are often exposed to the bite of ven- 
omous animals, and the priests in 
consequence, have to instruct them 
to know the antidote, and give it ef- 
ficacy by gesture and incantation. 
They instruct the whole tribe in a 
manner of sleeping in the open air, 
in the utmost safety, though surround- 
ed by snakes, not one of which dare 
approach them. The instruction 
consists in taking a stick and leaves 
from a certain tree; with the point 
of a stick describe a ring round the 
sleeping ground, place the leaves on 
the ring, and on doing this performs 
certain ceremonies. ‘This is all the 
knowledge they impart to the tribe, 
and this is highly efficacious and vai- 
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uable ; for rejecting the folly of the 
use of words and exorcism, merely 
given to convey the idea of a superi- 
or power, the antidotes and herbs 
pointed out are certain cures, and 
the simple action of drawing a line 
with a black ash stick, and strewing 
on the line some leaves of the same 
tree, is known to be entirely sufficient 
to hinder the snake from passing the 
line, and deter him from interrupting 
any thing within side of it. Sv great 
is their terror of this timber, that 
they are never known to inhabit 
where it grows, and if a branch of 
black ash be cast before a rattle- 
snake, apprehension and fear imme- 
diately seize him ; his rattle ceases ; 
his passion subsides ; and groveling, 
timid, and yet unquiet, he takes a 
large circuit to avoid the branch, or 
more probably instantly retires. — 
the familiarity between the priests 
and snakes, the principle of which 
they withhold from the multitude, is 
to be accounted for in a manner 
equally simple ;—by their alternate- 
ly arming themselves with substan- 
ces, for which the snakes entertain 
the most decided attachment, or an- 
tipathy.—Ashe’s Travels, Vol. ii 
p. 4—10. 


nl 
IMPORTANCE 


OF BRIDLING TH® 
TONGUE, 


The power of speech forms a dis- 
tinguishing excellence of maa, over 
the inferior parts of God’s work. 
The tongue being a necessary organ 
of speech, has hence heen styled the 
glory of man; and there is no abate- 
ment of this honor, except what aris- 
es from the abuse of so extraordina- 
rya faculty. By a manner of ex- 
pression somewhat figurative, the 
tongue is dignified with the intellec- 
tual and moral powers of the whole 
man, In this way, that organ, 
which is employed in publishing our 
thoughts to the world, where they 
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become objects of speculation, is 
made answerable for its own com- 
munications. 


St. James shows the influence of — 


this organ of our bodies, by two 
comparisons. The first is that of 
bits in the mouth of a horse, by 
which the animal is made to obey ; 
and the other is that of a small helm, 
by which large ships are governed. 
Even so the tongue is a little mem- 
ber, and boasteth great things.— 
What the apostle further adds on 
the subject, is worthy of serious con- 
sideration ; but I proceed to offer a 
few reflections; and if they should 
appear to be founded more on real 
life, than on abstract and metaphys- 
ical speculation, I hope they will 
not be less acceptable to the reader. 

What unnumbered quarrels, what 
nameless jealousies, and what accu- 
mulated miseries have mankind heap- 
ed on one another, by the indulgence 
of a propensity in depraved nature 
to establish a reputation on the ruin 
of others! Many persons, no doubt, 
have acted on this principle without 
ever being fully conscious of its exis- 
tence in their own breasts; and 
when at the same time, they would 
not merely affect to despise, but 
would actually feel a degree of con- 
tempt for the person, who should de- 
svend so low. What then, would 
be their surprise and their confusion, 
to hear the language of Nathan to 
David—thou art the man! In com- 
pany with one or more select friends 
—feeling all the security of special 
confidence—wishing at the same 
time, to bear their part in the con- 
versation, and by no means to allow 
any story to suffer in their hands for 
the want of being well told; the 
truth has often been shaded by a col- 
oring, that only detracts from the 
spotless beauty of her native loveli- 
ness. ‘The tables being turned, and 
friendships formed anew; great 
friends became great enemies. A 
more chaste conversation coupled 
with fear in the first instance, and a 
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tongue bridled with modesty, integ- 
rity, and truth, might have prevent- 
ed infinite mischief. 

But the want of consciousness is a 
plea that few can make ‘The tongue 
assumes the character given to it, of 
an unruly member, full of deadly 
poison. ‘This mean ambition leads 
on in the course of its progress, from 
the affected sneer, to some trifling 
innuendo; and gaining confidence at 
every step, soon breaks forth into 
slander and open detraction. We 
find ourselves at variance with our 
neighbor, the interchange of good of- 
fices laid aside, and where the most 
perfect friendship ought to cement 
the bonds of society, and to render 
social life happy, we find that dis- 
tance in our feelings, which barely 
admits of cold and heartless civili- 
ties. This state of things is fre- 
quently produced in a very short 
space of time, and in a manner too 
hidden and insinuating to admit of 
explanation. For, under the influ- 
ence of such excitement, very few 
possess the candor, and the impar- 
tiality to ask themselves dispassion- 
ately, where is the blame ? 

Blinded by self love on the one 
hand, they can neither see nor feel 
any thing but the weight of detrac- 
tion on the other; when in fact, it 
may be, that what has been spoken 
against them, if any thing, was mere- 
ly the reply of depraved nature to 
what had before been spoken against 
itself. What then, is wanting, but to 
bridle the tongue, and not to make it 
a matter of surprise, if others hold 
their reputation at the same rate that 
we hold ours,—dear to themselves ? 

Behold, saith the apostle, how 
great a matter a little fire kindleth ! 
One unlucky spark carelessly stray- 
ing among combustible materials, 
has been known to reduce the most 
stately edifice to ashes, and even to 
desolate cities, great and fair. 

The tongue isa fire,a world of 
mmiquity. tis not merely the re- 
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pose of domestic retirement that has 
been disturbed by the ceaseless clam- 
ors of a sullen termagant; nor is it 
the peace of neighborhood, and the 
enjoyments of social life only, that 
have experienced the destructive in- 
fluence of petty slander, and infa- 
mous tale-bearing ; I regret to say 
it—the Church of the living God— 
that sacred altar where all is inscrib- 
ed—holiness to the Lord—where 
we are required to preserve the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace— 
where brotherly love and charity 
are supposed to bring us together un- 
der anew and most important rela- 
tion to each other, as the members of 
God's household—and where the 
bread of life, and the cup of bles- 
sing are dispensed to his children ; 
even the peaceful fold of the Redeem- 
er, has been invaded by those un- 
hallowed passions, which slander and 
mutual accusation have only served 
to excite. Serious differences, with 
a total loss of charity, even among 
communicants, have sometimes, aris- 
en from no other cause. 

I conclude in the language of the 
apostle, touching the subject under 
consideration—a subject by no means 
of little importance, if we regard ei- 
ther the happiness of the life we now 
live, or the eternal felicity of that 
which is to come.—‘“ My brethren, 
these things ought not so to be.—If 
any man among you seem to be reli- 
gious, and bridleth not his tongue, 
but deceiveth his own heart, this 
man’s religion is vain.—If ye have 
bitter envying and strife in your 
hearts, glory not, and lie not against 
the truth. This wisdom descendeth 
not from above, but is earthly, sen- 
sual, devilish. For where envying 
and strife is, there is confusion, and 
every evil work. But the wisdom 
that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle and easy to be in- 
treated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality, and without hy- 
pocrisy. And the fruit of righteous- 
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ness is sown in peace of them that 


make peace.” 
PROBITY. 


i eee 


{An appress—delivered before the 
Trustees, Professors and Students, of 
the General Theological Seminary of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, m Trinity Church, (New 
York) on Friday evening, December 
27, 1822, by Samuet H. Turver, Pro- 
fessor of Biblical learning and the inter- 
pretation of Scripture; published at the 
request of the Trustees. New York: 
printed by T. & J. Swords, 1823. ] 


We avail ourselves of this dis- 
course of Professor Turner, for the 
purpose of calling the attention of 
our readers to the Theological Sem- 
inary of ourChurch. For ourselves, 
we have not ceased to regret the 
causes which led to its removal to 
another Diocess; and in this senti- 
ment, we believe a very large pro- 
portion of the church in this country 
accord with us. Among our other 
regrets, itis not the least, that we 
have lost the society of the amiable 
and excellent Professor. But we are 
fully persuaded that notwithstanding 
this removal, both the Seminary and 
the Professor are subserving the best 
interests of the Church. We have 
therefore lost none of our solicitude 
for the prosperity of the Institution; 
and we could wish all! our readers, 
and all the friends of our Church, 
might feel an equal interest in its 
welfare. Weare anxious that eve- 
ry candidate for holy Orders, who 
has the ability, may resort to it for 
instruction ; and that the more weal- 
thy members of our Communion 
may contribute so liberally to its en- 
dowment, that it may be able to af- 
ford gratuitous aid to those who are 
unable to support themselves. 

The advantages of Theological 
Seminaries over any private course 
of instruction are so obvious, that it 
is hardly necessary to advert to them. 
Nor is it now necessary to enlarge 
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upon the general advantages of The- 
ological learning. ‘The errors and 
superstitions which crept into the 
church during the dark ages, and the 
extravagancies and absurdities exhib- 
ited by those sects which have, in 
modern times, rejected the aid of hu- 
man learning, should seem to be con- 
clusive on this point. 

It is often said, indeed, that the 
great truths of Christianity which re- 
late more immediately to our salva- 
tion, are so clear and simple, that the 
most illiterate may understand them. 
Fortunately for the great mass of 
mankind, this proposition, under cer- 
tain limitations, is undeniable. But 
how much the clearness and simpli- 
city of these truths result from the 
investigations and explanations of 
the learned, may be appreciated by 
a little reflection.—Since our reli- 
gion is derived from revelation, we 
have to learn, in the first place, what 
has been revealed; and secondly, 
how the revelation is to be under- 
stood and interpreted. The first 
point supposes a mind sufficiently 
instructed to understand the nature 
of evidence, and possessing a com- 
petent acquaintance with the origin- 
al languages in which the scriptures 
were written. And to appreciate 
the difficulties which attend the sec- 
ond point, we must consider that the 
original languages of the scriptures 
are very ancient ;—that many of the 
facts narrated are of the most remote 
antiquity, and that there are constant 
allusions to usages, laws, modes of 
living and thinking, and a state of 
learning, the knowledge of all which 
can be acquired only by an exten- 
sive acquaintance with ancient learn- 
ing, and a thorough knowledge of the 
labours of those authors, who have 
devoted their whole lives to the in- 
vestigation of these several subjects. 
Besides all this, it is requisite that 
we should be acquainted with the 
history of the several books of reve- 
lation, since they were originally de- 
livered; and the diversity of condi- 
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tons through which they have pass- 
ed; and itis further necessary that 
we should be well acquainted with 
the history ot the Church of God, 
from the earliest ages, the nature of 
that spiritual society, and the errors 
and corruptions which have, from 
time to time, sought a refuge in it. 
All this learning can only be acquir- 
ed by long and laborious study ; and 
the contemners of it are little aware 
how much they themselves are in- 
debted to it for the light which they 
now enjoy. Without it, Christiani- 
ty must soon be perverted by the er- 
ring fancies of its friends, or totally 
overwhelmed by the subtleties and 
scoffs of its enemies. 

If then the general truths of Chris- 
tianity are clear and obvious, so that 
“he who runs may read,” they have 
become so, and are maintained so, 
only by the light shed upon them by 
the labours of the learned. The 
priest’s lips keep knowledge, and the 
people seek the law at his mouth. 

Professor Turner commences his 
discourse, by adverting to the diffi- 
culties which arise out of circumstan- 
ces necessarily connected with reve- 
lation, and proceeds to vindicate the 
economy of Providence in this re- 
spect. He shows it to be analagous 
to other dispensations of God.— 
While in his Works, his eternal pow- 
er and Godhead are immediately 
seen, yet it is only by patient inves- 
tigation that we arrive at the minu- 
ter knowledge of them. And the 
result, or final cause, of this econo- 
my, is the same in Theology as in 
all things else—to improve and per- 
fect our mental faculties by labour 
and study. 

The Professor next shews that this 
wise economy has a tendency to 
keep us humble, to excite in us the 
virtues of submission and faith, and 
to create in us stronger aspirations 
after that future and blessed state of 
improvement, which will admit us to 
a more exalted degree of intelligence. 
From these considerations, arising 
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against it. 


out of the character of man, consid- 
ered in relation to his present state 
of existence, he proceeds to the diffi- 
culties which arise from the nature 
of the suljects which the scriptures 
profess to teach and illustrate ; espe- 
cially their spiritual nature, and the 
future and endless state of existence 
to which they refer.—Under this lat- 
ter head, he makes some judicious 
remarks on the proper province of 
reason, in our izvestigations of di- 
vine truth, which we take pleasure 
in quoting. 

‘** Here | am naturally led to remark,” 
says he, ‘ that the views which the Bi- 
blediscloses, are not to be admitted or re- 
jected as they chance to suit our feeble 
reason. The evidence of the professed 
truth, that is, the divine origin of the 
passage which containsit, and the mean- 
ing of the terms by which it is express- 
ed, are to be carefully investigated. If 
the one be sufficient, and the other be 
satisfactorily ascertained by admitted 
rules of interpretation, the mysterious 
nature of the truth is no argument 
In such a case, the object 
of faith is the fact that a certain propo- 
sition is true, which is believed on the 
testimony of God transmitted to us on 
sufficient evidence. If it be objected 
that the proposition may coatradict rea- 
son, the possibility of this is denied. A 
revelation which shall contradict any 
principle of right reason, is altogether 
incompatable with the necessary attri- 
butes of the divine nature. Reason is 
that law, according to the regulations of 
which, all beings were intended to ope- 
rate, existing in perfection in God, by 
which he constantly acts, though with 
entire freedom ;* so that to suppose any 
thing unreasonable to emanate from 
the Divinity, is plainly contradictory. 
But in created beings this principle ex- 
ists in part only; yet suscepible of in- 
crease or diminution, and probably af- 
fected by the acquisition of a habit of 
original virtue or an aberration from 
primitive integrity. How incongruous 
therefore, is it for beings no higher in 
the grade of creation than man, to 
claim the right of rejecting spiritual 
truths which are in part to them incom- 
prehensible! And how greatly is the in- 
congruity increased by the considera- 


* Comp. Hooker, vol. 1, p. 200, 8 vo: 
Ox. ed. 1793. 
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tion, that these beings have fallen be- 
low their original de: tination, and have 
sunk deeper than thei fall by cherish- 
ing pre judice: 3 and encouraging tenden- 
cies to error! It is not right reason in 
the infinite extent of the term which is 
denied to be the measure of truth, it is 
that small degree of it wh.ch creatures 
like ourselves possess. ** Dangerous it 
were,” says the profound Hooker, * ** for 
the feeble brain of man to wade far into 
the doings of the Most High; whom al- 
though to know be life, and joy to make 
mention of his uame, yet our soundest 
wisdom is, to know that we know him 
not as indeed he is, neither can know 
him ; and our safest eloquence concern- 
ing him is our silence, when we confess 
that his glory is inexplicable.” :p. p. 
13 --15. ; 

After noticing some other inherent 
difficulties in our religion, the Pro- 
fessor proceeds to shew that notwith- 
standing all these difficulties, it is 
still practicable to arrive at such a 
degree of knowledge, in all that per- 
tains to the sacred volume, as shall 
satisfy any rational enquirer. In 
addressing himseli to his pupils, he 
instructs them that they must bring 
to the enquiry a, sound and cultiva- 
ted mind, free from all bigotry and 
unreasonable prejudices ; and that in 
addition to these qualifications, they 
will have to acquire a correct knowl- 
edge of the original languages in 
which the scriptures are written, and 
a thorough acquaintance with the 
great principles of exposition. In 
concluding, he admonishes them of 
the sacredness of the vocation for 
which they are preparing themselves, 
and exhosts them to be earnest in 
their supplications to the throne of 
grace, for that divine assistance 
which alone can render their studies 
practically efficacious. 

From the department which Dr. 
Turner fills in the Seminary, he has 
of course confined himself to that 
branch of Theology alone, which 
relates to the knowledge of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures. We cordially re- 
commend his discourse to all who 
hold biblical learning in just estima- 


* Book 1, v 2, p. 198. 
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tion, and congratulate the friends of 
the Seminary that, among the excel- 
lent Professors of the Institution, we 
have one in this important depart- 
ment, who, with sound and various 
learning, possesses the most happy 
faculty of communicating it, and the 
most conciliating manners. 

We close our remarks by subjoin- 
ing Dr. ‘Turner’s appeal to the mem- 
bers of our Church, in behalf of the 
Seminary, and we earnestly hope it 
may produce its due effect. 

‘** In conclusion,” says he, “ let it be 
allowed me to solicit, for armoment, the 
attention of the lay-members of our 
Church. With the objects which the 
Theological Seminary hopes to pro- 
mote, you cannot be unacquainted. 
And I trust that you do not consider 
them as of little importance, or feel but 
little interest in their advancement. 
Admitting as you do not merely the 
general truths of Christianity, but 
avowing also the excellence of that 
modification of it which we profess to 
defend, 1 trust that it 1s not a matter of 
indifference to you, whether the Church 
of your forefathers shall maintain in 
this countr y that influence among other 
Christian Churches, which her charac- 
ter merits. Ignorance of her doctrines 
and misapprebension of the nature of 
her discipline, have contributed to 
propagate gross errors, which the prej- 
udices of early education and the influ- 
ence of venerated example have served 
to strenrthen. But these causes have 
greatly dimivished in the ir influence ; 
and as if has been prov 
experience, so it ts ac Sec ledged by 
many of the enlightened and impartial 
of al) Christian denominations, that the 
mstitutions and usages of the Episco- 
pal Church are no less favourable to a 
well regulated republican form of Gov- 
ernment, and no less condusive to the 
advancement of sound morals and gen- 
uine piety, than any other. Itis but 
consistent that we as churchmen should 
esteem them pecuharly excellent. But 
permit me to repeat and impress the 
sentiment before expressed, that the in- 
stitutions of our Church will never 
command suitable respect from the 
community in general, unless they are 
illustrated and defended by respectable 
talent and unaffected piety. And as it 
is the design of the Seminary to ad- 
vance these essential objects, it may 
properly look to the members of the 
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Episcopal Church for protection and 
support. The speaker is aware that in 
suggesting this consideration he expos- 


_ es himself to the suspicion of being in- 
* fluenced by interested motives. But 


satisfied that in this instance at least it 
is the ** mens sibi conscia recti” which 
prompts bim, and that the suspicion will 
not be harboured by any noble minded 
man, he will not shrink from the per- 
formance of a duty through apprehen- 
sion of a charge which is unworthy of 
his notice. He considers the advance- 
ment of Theological Literature as close- 
ly connected with the best interests of 
his Church. And let him be allowed to 
say Without the charge of egotism, that 
his atlachmerts to that Church are such 
as spring, not from recent proselytism 
and late conviction of its excellence, 
but from habits connected with his ear- 
liest recollections, strengthened by as- 
sociations never to be forgotten, and es- 
tablished just in proportion to his exam- 
ination of her principles. And he 
thinks that in pleading the cause of the 
Seminary, he is equally the advocate of 
his Church. The institution in con- 
templation he does not consider as con- 
nected with this or that section of his 
country; or as intended to have an in- 
fluence on the character of the Episco- 
pal Church, in the present age 
merely ; he views it as affecting the 
interests of our Zion in the whole ex 
tent of country which this vast empire 
embraces, and its bequeathing its un- 
numbered legacies to ages yet unborn. 
Let us take no contracted view of its 
influence. A multiplicity of objections 
and difficulties may be started, but they 
will all be answered and solved by the 
influence of time, when it shall be seen 
that our object is not to promote party 
jealousies, but by a thorough course of 
theological instruction, and by acon- 
stant and vigorous maintenance of dis- 
cipline, to endeavour to the best of our 
ability, to cherish the piety of our pu- 
pils, in order to send them forth as 
‘** workmen that need not be ashamed.” 
And in this object, are the members of 
our church willing to co-operate by 
their influence, by their prayers, by 
their wealth? Let it not be thought 
that aid from the last mentioned source 
is notrequired. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to place the institution on a tolera- 
bly respectable footing, and to subserve 
the grand interests to which it directs 
its efforts. Something has been done, 
but much remains to be effected. If 
our members are not willing thus to 
co-operate, then Iet it be acknowledg- 
ed, that the plan of the institution is ra- 


dically wrong, thus questioning the 
wisdom of our highest ecclesiastical 
council, or that Episcopalians are defi- 
cient in zeal for the interests of their 
church, and less influenced by religious 
considerations than other christian 
communities. — Whatever may be the 
result, the speaker will never come to 
either of these conclusions until an ap- 
peal, not only to the rich of this werld, 
butto every individual of the church 
whose circumstances enable him to 
give any thing however little, shall by 
its failure extort from him the lamen- 
tation, *‘ how is the gold become dim, 
the fine gold changed !”” pp. 28—32. 


a. mel 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


CHRISTIANS, THE TEMPLE OF THE 
HOLY GHOST. 


Messrs. Editors— 

In your number for May, 1822, 
there was a request, that some of 
your correspondents would furnish 
your readers with a view of the doc- 
trinal and practical import of 1 Cor. 
iii. 16, 17: Know ye not that ye are 
the temple of God, and that the Spir- 
it of God dwelleth in you? If any 
man defile the temple of God, him 
shall God destroy: for the temple 
of Gow is holy, which temple are ye. 
Among other things, it was request- 
ed that the connection of these vers- 
es with the argument sustained by 
the Apostle in the first chapters, 
might be distinctly stated. 1 do not 
recollect that any of your correspond- 
ents have noticed this query, though 
a considerable time has elaped since 
its publication; nor do I persuade 
myself that the following communi- 
cation will exactly meet the expecta- 
tion of the querist ; yet, as it touches 
upon some points in his inquiry, I send 
it to you for insertion, hoping that 
it may be neither unprofitable or un- 
interesting to your readers. 

To understand the meaning of this 
text, and its connection with the ar- 
gument sustained in the preceding 
chapters, it is necessary to remark, 
that it was addressed to the same 
persons, to whom the Epistle itseli 
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was directed; to the Christians at 
Corinth, constituting in their collec- 
tive capacity a church. Unto the 
Church of God which is at Corinth, 
to them that are sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, called to be saints. Of the 
same persons, he says, ye are God’s 
husbandry—ye are God’s building. 
Know ye not that ye are the temple 
of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you ? 

After some commendatory obser- 
vations, the Apostle notices their dis- 
sentions and schisms ; and then ad- 
dresses them in the following words : 
I beseech you brethren, by the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all 
speak the same thing, and that there 
be no divisions among you ; but that 


ye be perfectly joined together - 
the same mind, and in the same judg- 
ment. For it hath been declared 
unto me that there are contentions 
among you. Human eloquence was 
cultivated among the Corinthians 
with great industry and success. And 
they prided themselves not a little on 
their taste and judgment in this art. 
This had an effect on their attach- 
ment to different teachers, and among 
christians proved a fruitful source of 
schisms and contentions. This drew 
from the Apostle, the admirable ob- 
servations on the preaching of the 
Gospel, contained in the first and 
second chapters. He came tothem, 
not with excellency of speech and of 
wisdom, when he declared to them 
the whole counsel of God. My 
speech and my preaching was not 
with enticing words of man’s wis- 
dom, but in demonstration of the 
spirit and power, that your faith 
might not stand in the wisdom of 
men, but in the power of God. 

The same subject is continued in 
the third chapter. The Apostle re- 
marks, that he could not speak, unto 
the church at Corinth on account of 
its carnal and divided state, as urto 
spiritual, but unto carnal, as unto 
ehildren in the knowledge of sacred 
things. Fer ye are yet carnal; 


| Aprin, 
for whereas there is among you en- 
ye not carnal, and walk as men? 


For while one saith, I am of Paul ; 
and another, Iam of Apollos : are 


ye not carnal? ‘The doctrines ef | 


Paul and of Apollos were the same. 


not themselves, but Christ Jesus the 
Lord Yet they prefered one to the 
other, probably on account of some 
disparity in their external accom- 
plishments. But saith the Apostle, 
we are labourers together with God. 
And ye are God’s husbandry, ye 
are God’s building—built up by the 
Apostles and prophets upon the on- 
ly foundation which can be laid, Je- 
sus Christ and his Gospel. He hath 
gathered you out of the world into 
his Church. You are called by his 
name, have embraced his doctrine, 
and depend upon him for your salva- 
tion. Leave then your dissentions, 
by Which you offend God ; and build 
up your faith and hopes on the only 
foundation which is laid. Thus 
gathered into his Church, and em- 
phatically his building, erected upon 
the only foundation which is laid, 
the Apostle saith unto them, Know 
ye not that ye are the temple of God, 
and that the spirit of God dwelleth 
in you. ‘ As the whele congrega- 
tion of Israel were formerly consid- 
ered the temple and habitation of 
God ; because God dwelt among 
them; so here the whole church at 
Corinth is called the temple of God ; 
because all believers have the Spirit 
of God to dwell in them ; and Christ 
has promised to be always in the 
midst, where two or three are gather- 
ed together in his name.” In conse- 
quence of the presence of God, it 
was, at least, relatively holy, and the 
Almighty was pledged to guard its 
integrity and sanctity. Hence, in 
the next verse, the apostle declares, 
if any man defile the temple of God, 
him shall God destroy, for the tem- 
ple of God is holy, which temple ye 
are. By this declaration, the apo» 
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tle gives us to understand, that if any 


_ man injure, corrupt or destroy the 
| Church of God, by false doctrines, 
_ or by fomenting contentions and di- 


visions, the crime of which the: Co- 
rinthians were guilty, God will de- 


| stroy him; will take away his part 
' out of the book of life. 


The design of the Apostle in 1 
Cor. iii. 16,17, we thus learn to be 


_ coincident with the subject of his ar- 
_ gument in the preceding parts of the 


Epistle : and they contain a reason, 
in addition to those already stated, 
why Christians should all speak the 
same thing, and be joined together 
in the same mind and in the same 
judgment ; a reason why they should 
guard with peculiar care against false 
doctrines, dissentions, and schisms ; 


_ areason too, drawn from one of the 


most distinguished privileges of the 
Christian church, the presence of the 
spirit of God. 

The doctrine contained in this 
passage, is, that Christians, in their 
collective capacity constituting a 
Church, are now the temple of God, 
in which he condescends to dwell by 
his spirit, in the manner represented 
by the manifestation of the divine 
Shekinah, in the ancient temple at 
Jerusalem. 

The practical inference, which the 


_ Apostle deduces from this interesting 


doctrine, and the argument with 
which it is connected, is, that who- 
ever shall injure, corrupt, or destroy 
this temple of God, by false doctrine, 
by fomenting divisions, and by in- 
troducing corrupt and wicked prac- 
tices, or the evils of heresy and 
schism, him will God destroy, —pun- 
ish with everlasting destruction, It 
of course follows, that Christians, 
constituting this temple of God, ought 
to avoid with the utmost care, what- 


_ ever may tend to lead them into those 


sins of error and schism, against 
which an inspired Apostle has warn- 
ed them by such arguments, and by 


_ such threats. 


Viewed in this light, the sin of 
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schism and its kindred crimes, is of 
much greater importance than many 
seem to imagine. Though it is a 
subject of great delicacy, in conse- 
quence of the present laxity of doc- 
trinal sentiment, and the influence of 
latitudinarian indifference, yet we 
may be permitted to urge it on the 
consideration of Christians, in the 
language of the Apostle, and on the 
reasons which he adopted, when ar- 
guing with the disorderly members 
of the Corinthian Church. 

Here I must leave the subject at 
present; but I intend in a future 
communication, should this meet 
your approbation, to expatiate on 
the distinguished privilege of which 
the Apostle speaks, on the danger 
and consequences of abusing it, and 
on the duty of leading a life corres- 
pondent to the nature and impor- 


tance of the privilege. 
B. D. 


——>——— 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


REPLY TO THE REMARKS OF D. B. ON 
THE COMMENTARIES OF CLARKE 
AND SCOTT. 


Messrs. Editors :— 

I was a little surprized, and some- 
what grieved, to see in your last 
Number the most eminent Commen- 
tator of this, or perhaps of any oth- 
er age, charged with “ doctrinal un- 
soundness” by your correspondent 
D. B., and placed so much lower in 
the scale than Dr. Clarke, who yet 
does not fully meet his approbation. 
Had I possessed no previous knowl- 
edge of the labours of these gentle- 
men, I might have been led by D. 
B’s remarks to suppose that Mr. 
Scott had been famous for little else 
than the propagation of heresy. Al- 
though I certainly do not fully coin- 
cide with him in all his views on mi- 
nor topics, any more than I can ex- 
pect all men to subscribe to my own, 
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I have yet been accustomed to con- 
sider him as more thoroughly versed 
in the meaning of the Scriptures than 
almost any man whose works have 
come down to us, and to be freer 
from “doctrinal unsoundness” than 
any man of the present day, who has 
written and published so much.— 
Your correspondent has not told us 
what are the doctrinal errours which 
we are to aveid in his book; and 
too many topics are discussed in his 
vast work, for me to attempt to con- 
jecture which are the errours aimed 
at. The “unsoundness” must re- 
late, 1 conclude, to some material 
point of theology, or it could scarce- 
ly deserve so harsh a name. As 
both Clarke and Scott have stood 
for many years on my shelf, and I 
can truly say [ have never consulted 
the latter in vain, while i have been 
often vexed and baffled by the for- 
mer, I was anxious to see what wiser 
men than myself, and perhaps than 
your correspondent, thought of their 
respective merits. ‘Turning to 
Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Scriptures, I found the 
following testimony to the value of 
Scott’s labours as aa Commentator, 
with Mr. Horne’s own opinion of its 
justness. J shall hardly expect an 
appeal from the judgement of this 
eminent critic. 

“The capital excellency of this 
valuable and immense undertaking, 
perhaps, consists in the following 
more closely than any other, the fair 
and adequate meaning of every part 
of Scripture without regard to the 
niceties of human systems: it is in 
every sense of the expression a spir- 
itual comment. It has likewise a 
further and a strong recommenda- 
tion in its originality. Every part of 
itis thought out by the author for 
himself, not borrowed from others. 
It is not a compilation, it is an ori- 
ginal production, in which you have 
the deliberate judgement of a mascu- 
line and independent mind on all the 
parts of Holy Scripture. Every stu- 


dent will understand the value of © 
thor) dee 
state, th: 


such a work. Further, it is the 
comment of our age, presenting many 


of the last lights which history casts 


on the interpretation of prophecy, 


iving severa! of the remarks which ~ 
giving 


sound criticism has accumulated 


from the different branches of sacred — 


literature, obviating the chief objec- 


tions which moder annotators have wl 


advanced against some of the distin- 
guishing doctrines of the gospel, and 
adapting the instructions of Scrip- 
ture to the peculiar circumstances of 
the times in which we live.—It was 
the very undertaking which required, 
less than any other, the qualifications 
which he did not possess, and de- 
manded, more than any other those in 
which heexcelled. It required matu- 
red knowledge of Scripture, skill as a 
textuary, sterling honesty, a firm 
grasp of truth, unfeigned submission 
of mind to every part of the inspired 
records, a holy temper of heart, un- 
paralleled diligence, and _perseve- 
rance: and these were the very 
characteristics of the man.—The 
success of the work has been rapidly 
and steadily increasing from the 
first, not only in our own country, 
[England] but wherever the Eng- 
lish language is known. It will soon 
be inthe hands of most careful stu- 
dents of the holy volume, whether in 


the first instance they agree with the © 


author’s chief sentiments, or. not. 
Nor is the time distant, when, the 
passing controversies of the day hav- 
ing been forgotten, this prodigious 
work will generally be confessed in 
the Protestant churches, to be one of 
the most sound and instructive com- 
mentaries produced in our own or 
any other age. (Rev. D. Wilson’s 
Sermon on the death of the Rev. T. 
Scott. ) 

On these strictures, Mr. Horne 
remarks as follows :— 

“To the preceding just charac- 
ter of this elaborate commentary, the 
writer of these pages (who does not 
view all topics precisely in the same 
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point of view with its late learned au- 
thor) deems it an act of bare justice to 
state, that he has never consulted it 
in vain, on difficult passages of the 
Scriptures. While occupied in con- 
sidering the various objections of 
modern infidels, he for his own sat- 
isfaction thought out every answer 
(if he may be allowed the expression ) 
for himseif; referring only to com- 
mentaries, in questions of more than 
ordinary difficulty. And in every 
instance,—especially in the Penta- 
teach, he found, in Mr. Scott s com- 
mentary, brief but solid refutations 
of alledged contradictions, which he 
could find in no other similar work 
in the English language.” 

If this is indeed a “ just character” 
of Mr. Scott’s commentary, it seems 
hardly worth while to quarrel with 
him for the little Calvinism he occa- 
sionly exhibits ;—if indeed he is a 
Calvinist, who asserts the universal 
redemption of mankind by the death 
of Christ. ‘The whole amount of it 
is too small, and of too temperate a 
kind, to afford room for a charge of 
“ doctrinal unsoundness ;”’ for this I 
conclude is after all “the head and 
front of his offending.” 

My opinion of Dr. Clarke is cer- 
tainly not more elevated than that of 
your correspondent; and I am far 
from thinking very highly of his 
work as a Family Bible. Mr. 
Horne’s judgement of its usefulness 
may be gathered from the slight no- 
tice he has bestowed on it in his cat- 
alogue of commentators. He merely 
remarks, that “ the literary world in 
general, and biblical students in par- 
ticular, are greatly indebted to Dr. 
Clarke for the light he has thrown on 
many very difficult passages.” 

It is stated, in the Prospectus to 
the new Octavo Edition, that it is us- 
ed as a class book in the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary in New York. 


’ This was a random assertion on the 


part of the publishers, which ought 
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not to have been made, as there was 
no foundation for it. The following 
letter from an authoritative source 
is copied from the Church Record. 


“ To the Editors of the Church Re- 
, cord. 
“ New York, Feb. 3, 1823. 

* Gentlemen,—You will confer a 
favour, by correcting an error which 
eceurs in the printed circular annex- 
ed to the Prospectus for a new edi- 
tien in 8 vo. of Dr. Clarke’s Com- 
mentary. Itis there stated, that the 
work is used “ as a class book in the 
General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States.” ‘This is entirely a 
mistake. No particular Commenta- 
ry is used as a class book in that in- 
stitution. The students are directed 
to various sources of information, and 
but few of them habitually consult 
the work of Clarke. 

“It is not hereby intended to ex- 
press any opinion respecting the mer- 
its of the Commentary in question. 

“ VERAX.” 

The “ doctrinal views”’ of this au- 
thor, if we take the formularies of 
the Church of England to convey a 
just interpretation of Scripture, are, 
I shou!d think, somewhat less “ sound 
and orthodox” than those of his illus- 
trious cotemporary. I of course 
should join your correspondent in 
cautioning your readers against “ sub- 
scribing for his Commentary without 
due consideration.” I have been 
accustomed to consider it as less 
adapted to the use of families, than 
to that of theological students. 

Not having possessed the means 
of examining D’Oyly and Mant’s 
Bible very extensively, I of course 
feel unprepared to give any opinion. 
That it has been recommended 
most ef our Bishops, affords at least 
a strong presumption of its excel- 
lence. 

CAUTOR. 
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History of the Church in Newtown. 
(continued. ) 


In a few months after the above 
letter had been before the public, 
Mr. J. G. replied in a ballad; allud- 
ing also toa tract written by Mr. 
Johnson, of Stratford, containing 
Plain Reasons for conforming to the 
Church. The vulgarity and low 
cunning of this wretched perform- 
ance, disgusted the puritans them- 
selves, and merited the silent con- 
tempt of the better informed for sev- 
eral years, when it was found that 
J. G. was improving it against Mr. 
Beach, among a small tribe of In- 
dians living on the , in a place 
called ————. The Society in Eng- 
land for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, had ap- 
pointed Mr. B. a Missionary over 
these natives ; and he had been very 
successful in christianizing and civil- 
izing them. He visited them at sta- 
ted times, the distance being about 
four miles. They would suspend all 
their secular concerns, and assemble 
round him with the fondness of chil- 
dren for an indulgent parent : and 
when he spoke to them on religion, 
they would form their half circle, 
their chief sitting in an inclined pos- 
ture, in front of Mr. Beach ; all lis- 
tening with the most profound si- 
lence ; and at the close, would give 
him a significant smile of approba- 
tion.* On a sudden, this pleasant 
and promising scene was changed ; 
the placidity of native benevolence, 
was changed, if not into a savage and 
vindictive countenance, yet into a 
morose, sullen, and forbidding as- 





pect. Mr. Beach, passing through 


the wigwams, to the place where, in 
former times, prayer was wont tobe 
made, found the sachem, who had so 
often presented the calumet of peace, 


* The Indians seldom laugh; but 
when highly pleased, have a placidity 
of countenance, directly the reverse of 
their ferocious appearance when angry. 


bowed down over his beam, dressing 
a deer-skin. On being accosted, 
without raising his head, he uttered, 
with a tone peculiarly contemptu- 
ous, churchman, churchman! In 
vain did he seek an explanation. 
On his return, he beheld many point- 
ing the finger.of scorn, and heard 
the papooses cry out, there goes 
churchman, churchman. This bu- 
siness was all soon explained, on 
finding J. G. had been to visit them, 
with several others of the same leav- 
en ;* reading and commenting on 
the pamphlet of verses. Mr. John- 
son, of Stratford, and Mr. Beach, 
answered the fool according to his 


folly : to which the Rev. J. G. re- 


torted, not by writing, but by slan- 
dering, till he had excited so much 
enquiry, that several respectable fa- 
milies in Woodbury, declared for the 
Church, and Mr. Beach organized 
them, about 1740. 

The poor Indians became divided, 
and part held with Mr. Graham, and 
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part with Mr. B. Vain janglings © 


were the consequence ; and although 
a few adhered to Mr. B., received 
baptism, and gave evidence of spir- 
itual regeneration ; nevertheless the 
greater proportion contracted the 
vices of the white people, and parti- 


* Mr. Beach had taught them the 
Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and Ten Com- 
mandments; with several Collects 
from the Book of Common Prayer.— 
Mr. Graham told them, all forms were 


Popery, and that the Church of Eng- — 


land, was a daughter of Popery. Hav- 
ing been taught the first principles of 
Christianity, and being now directed 
to lay aside the means; they were 
anxious to know what to believe, and 
what to do. Mr. G. undertook to 
teach them the Calvinistic Creed; and 
very correctly informed them that they 
must be saved by grace, and justified 
by faith.—All this they understood ; 
but when he undertook to-teach the 
irrespective decrees of God, and all the 
points necessarily connected with, and 
following from, that doctrine, it only 
served to bewilder the minds of the na- 
tives, and lead them to scepticism and 
indifference. 
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cularly intemperance ; and without 
taking heed, either to precept or ex- 
ample, they degenerated, and have 
been extinct for many years. 

About this time, Mr. Beach, hav- 
ing been also appointed Missionary 
over Reading, removed to that Pa- 
rish, which, for several years previ- 
ous to Mr. Beach’s ordination, had 
been under the charge of Dr. Caner, 
of Fairfield. 

The first churchman in Reading, 
was a Mr. Richard Lyon, from Ire- 
land, who died as early as 1735. 

As we labour under the same dif- 
ficulty with regard to records, docu- 
ments, &c. as we have noticed res- 
pecting Newtown, the reader is de- 
sired to accept of the substance of a 
communication from a very respect- 
able rember of that parish, dated 
Jan. 20, 1823. 

Messrs. Lyon, Morehouse, Kuapp, 
Hall, Hill, Crofut, and Fairchild, 
with their families, appear to have 
composed the first Church in Read- 
ing. ‘There is no record of the time 
when the old Church was built, nor 
when public service was first beld in 
the town by an Episcopal clergy- 
man. Only itappears that the Epis- 
copal Church was settled there be- 
fore the Presbyterian.* 

The second Church, a building of 
ES feet by 36, was built in 1750.— 
In 1797, the turret was taken down, 
and a steeple erected in its place, 
and furnished with a bell. The so- 
ciety was organized according to 
law,in 1785. In 1815, a fund ofa 
little more than $3000 was raised. 
There is alsoa glebe belonging to 
the society, with a house and barn, 
renting for about $30 per annum. 
Among the subscribers to the fund, 
one gave $350; two $250; four 
$200 ; two $150; five $100; be- 
side others who contributed smaller 
sums. Many who were not sub- 
scribers engaged to pay a certain 


* oe 
See Mr. Beach’s second Address. 
D. 
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sum annually, so long as they con- 
tinued to reside in the parish. 

Mr. Beach was succeeded, after 
his death, by the Rev. Richard 
Clark, of New-Milford, who devot- 
ed a part of his time to the Church 
in Reading, as the Rev. Andrew 
Fowler did also.—In 1785, the Rev. 
Mr. Marsh visited this Church eve- 
ry third Sunday ; and was succeed- 
ed in 1786 and 787, by the Rev. Mr. 
Belden.—In 1789, the Rev. Am- 
brose Hull, became minister of the 
parish, but continued only a short 
time. Dr. D. Perry* succeeded in 
1791; and in 1796, the Rev. Mr. 
Pardee officiated here as a candidate. 
On the 20th of Jan. 1799, the Rev. 
Daniel Butler was settled as minis- 
ter over the parish, which station he 
occupied till the year 1804, when he 
took his dismission.f Jan. 30th, 
1806, the Rev. Elijah Plumb was 
elected in his place ; but in conse- 
quence of some difference with the 
Church in Danbury, he left them in 
1811. Mr. Plumb was followed 
by the Rev. Mr Hubbard, in 1812 ; 
and after remaining for a few years, 
he left them fora reason similar to 
that which influenced Mr. Plumb’s 
removal.{ In 1820, the Rev. Am- 
brose Todd became minister of the 
parishes of Reading and Danbury, 
where he still officiates, to the satis- 
faction of both Churches.|| 


* About this time, Reading was as- 
sociated with Danbury and Ridgefield. 
Dr. Perry, imbibing some erroneous 
principles respecting baptism, was dis- 
missed 1794. 

+ He removed to Troy, in the state 
of New-York, where he still resides, 
highly respectable, and extensively 
useful. 

t Since died in Pennsylvania, after a 
life of great zeal and labour for the 
Church, and the salvation of souls. 


} Mr. Hubbard is now in Maryland, 
supporting, as he always has, an un- 
blemished character. 


|| Mr. Tedd has since removed to 
Stamford. 
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From the foregoing statement it 
appears, that since the death of Mr. 
B. in 1782, they uave changed their 
Ministers ten times:* But this was 
not in consequence of any serious 
difficulty between the minister and 
people, in the parish of Reading. 
These removals often occasioned the 
most painful sympathies, between 
the clergyman and his parishioners ; 
who mutually acknowledged some 
dispensation of providence that ren- 
dered the dissolution necessary. 
Notwithstanding the parish always 
suffered more or less, as is generally 
the case when a clergyman leaves 
his people: No matter what the 
cause; there are always ill-natured 
as well as unprincipled persons in 
every community, who will attribute 
the change to the worst of motives, 
generally to the love of filthy lucre ; 
and while the principal object may 
be to calumniate and injure the cler- 
ical profession, (for which human na- 
ture has a strong propensity ) religion 
in general suffers—iniquity abounds, 
and the love of many waxes cold. 
This shews that contracts of this kind 
ought to be made with great caution, 
—and never be completed, without 
the fairest prospect of their eontinu- 
ing, even through life. 


* Much to the credit, as well as to 
the prosperity of the parish, it appears 
they never suffered their church to be 
long shut; for besides the above num- 
ber of clergymeao regularly employed, 
they had occasional services from Dr. 
Bronson, Bishop Griswold, and many 
others, who always received a suitable 
compensation: Never adopting the er- 
roneous opinion of some parishes, that 
to get out of debt, as they express it, 
they must remain vacant, that their 
fund and charities may accumulate—a 
— most ruinous in its effects : 

or the longer a people are destitute of 
the means of grace, the less inclination 
they have, to support or enjoy religion : 
Whereas the more they do, the better 
they are disposed, and the more ena- 
bled; for the words of the Prophet will 
be always verified—Bring ye all the 
tithes into the staxehouse, that there may 
be meat tn mine house, and prove me now 


Emigration from this parish, has 
been very considerable, and many 
deaths have occurred; there being 
very few now living who were in- 
structed by Mr. Beach ; and yet they 
are still flourishing, and dwelling to- 
gether in much harmony and love. 
Still they are not so numerous as at 
the commencement of the revolution- 


ary war; a little previous to which, | 
we find the following, in an abstract, © 


taken from a letter of Mr. Beach, to 
the society in England :—* That 
Newtown and Reading contained 
about 2000 inhabitants, or about 
420 heads of families: Of these, the 
better half are of the Church of 
England, and the rest a sort of Inde- 
pendants. Mr. Beach commonly 
baptizes about 100 children within 
the year, and has more than 280 
communicants.—The church people 
in general adorn their profession by 
a suitable practice, from their child- 
hood gradually learning to live a so- 
ber, righteous, and godly life.-—Their 
number is continually increasing, by 
additions from the Independents,* 


herewith, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I 
will not open the windows of heaven, and 
pour you out a blessing that there shall 
not be room enough to receive ut. Mal. 
iil. 10. 

These verses shew, that by withhald- 
ing our contributions for the support of 
relirion, we draw down the judgments 
of heaven upon us. Universal experi- 
ence proves this tobe true. Shew a 
single parish, that ever failed in conse- 
quence of their liberality for the sup- 
port of the Gospel, and I will point out 
many that have failed by withholding 
their aid. Nay among the daily bank- 
ruptcies, you cannot name a single indi- 
vidual, that became such, in conse- 
quence of giving too much for the sup- 
port of the Church. He that lendeth 
unto the Lord, it shall be pas? him again. 


* The novel sects, that have grown 
out of these Independants, or Congre- 
gationalists, viz: Methodists and Uni- 
versalists, were not known in this coun- 
try at that day: Of the former, there is 
now a large and growing society in 
Reading ; and of the latter, many with- 
out any settled views of christianity. 
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we praise-—for if thou hadst not 
been on our side when men rose up 


against us, we had been swallowed 


sh, has | who attend the Church from a dis- 
many “gust to the antinomian doctrines of 
being — their teachers, till at length they are 


vie 


re in- — reconciled to the liturgy.” up when they were 80 wrathfully 
et they The church, not only under the displeased at us. 
ing to- ) care of Mr. Beach, but throughout Soon after the establishment of 


d love. | New England, daily increased, till Yale College, the primary object of 


S as at ; the war commenced between the cole 


lution- 
which, 
stract, 
ch, to 
* That 


_ onies and the mother country. And 
when we take into consideration, 


\ that in 1720, there was not an epis- 
_copal congregation in Connecticut, 


ke oalts 


if we except a few English families 


which, was, to raise up young men 
for the congregational ministry, and 
asearly as 1701, the Trustees ap- 
pointed for their first and most fun- 
damental rule, “That the Rector 
take special care, as of the moral be- 


tained — residing in Stratford; that in a lit- haviour of the students at all times, 
about — tle more than fitty years, there were so with indu:try to instruct and 
se, the — between 30 and 40 parishes and 16 ground them well in theoretical divin- 
ch of clergymen; and that these clergy- ity; and,tothat end, shall neither 
| Inde- — men with their congregations, many by himself, nor by any other person 
monly of them numerous, and on an aver- whomsoever, allow them to be in- 
within — aze would compare with Reading, structed and grounded in any other 
1 280° with afew exceptions, were afew system or synopsis of divinity than 
veople — years previous congregationalists; such asthe Trustees do order and 
jon by | and that every possible exertion had appoint: but shall take effectual 
child- | been used to prejudice them against care that the said students be week- 
a so- the Church;—we are ready to at ly (at such seasons as he shall see 
Their | out, Marvellous are thy doings, O cause to appoint) caused memoriter 
g, by | Lord.—We have heard with our to recite the Assembly’s Catechism 
ents,* | ears, and our fathers have declared in Latin, and Ames’s Theological 

___ | unto us, the noble works thou didst Theses ; of which, as also Ames’s 
's, f I | in their days, and in the old time be- Cases of Conscience, he shall make, 
ys a fore them.— And tell our children of or cause to be made, from time to 
Mal. | 2t, and let our children tell their time, such explanations as may, 


children and their children another 


(through the blessing of God) be 


hhald- generation, (Joel i. 3.) what the most conducive to their establish- 
ortof Lord hath done for us, and his ment in the principles of the Chris- 
or choice vine, which he hath planted tian Protestant religion.”* 
ew gq with his own right hand: and de- ‘These theological trammels could 
sonse- fended by his mighty arm. not fetter the noble minds of Joun- 
) sup- But is there not a cause? Most as- son, and many others. But there 
oo suredly ; for although the Almighty were few buoks in the country ; and 
anke ~_-Tuleth in the army of Heaven above, those were imported by the first set- 
indi.  @nd among the inhabitants of this tlers, and of apeculiar cast. Those 
onse- lower world; who has the hearts of of science, were modelled from the 
sup- all men in his hands, and turneth scholastic dogmas of the darker ages; 
ndeth — them whithersoever he pleaseth, yet and those on divinity, on the Plat- 
gan “he ordinarily worketh by means, and form of Geneva. While poring 
town  turneth the wrath of man to his over these dry and metaphysical 
Ge €- | praise. Let us then behold the fin- works, and ransacking the libraries 
keg | get of God, in bringing these mighty through the colony, they found a co- 
we te ; things to pass, whereof we rejoice; . 
'y in | and say with the Psalmist, Not unto _* See Mr. Clap’s History of Yale 
with. 18, O Lord but unte thy name give College, p. 10. 
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py of Lord Bacon's Advancement 
of Learning.—This enlarged their 
tninds, and they suddenly found 
themselves emerging out of the glim- 
mer of twilight, into the blaze of day. 

About this time, Mr. Dummer, 
agent for the colony, sent over 500 
volumes, many of which were from 
the pens of the most distinguished 
Divines of the Cuurcn of Enc- 
LAND.* A reading society was in- 
stituted, by Gurter, Jounson, Ex- 
10T, Harr, WuirT.esey, with sev- 
eral other gentlemen, who were set- 
tled in the ministry, in towns adja- 
cent to the College. The books 
were not only read, but much dispu- 
tation arose on the subject of the 
priesthood, whether it was Prelatic- 
al, or consisted in Parity. Six, in 
a few years, declared for the Church. 
The public mind was greatly excited, 
and the dawnings of primitive faith 
first beamed in Connecticut. 

Soon after this, Dean Berxkuey, 
who had spent several years in Ame- 
rica, with a view of establishing a 
College,+ being disappointed, re- 
turned to England, and through the 
influence of Dr. Johnson, sent over, 
among other donations to Yale Col- 
lege, near 1000 volumes of books, 
among which were 260 volumes in 
folio, which cost little less than 


* See Life of Dr. Johnson, p. 10. 


+ This Coliege was designed for the 
education of the Natives, as a means to 
bring about their conversion to Chris- 
tianity. Had it succeeded, and the 
present plan of civilizing them been 
united with it, a Brainard, and many 
others who spent their lives, and sacri- 
ficed their superior talents, among the 
savages of the wilderness, had been 
much more successful. In vain shall 
we continue our attempts to Christian- 
ize a barbarous and uncivilized nation, 
without first convincing them, and that 
by ocular demonstration, of the supe- 
rior advantages to he derived from re- 
ligion. Sensible of this, our govern- 
ment wisely sends agriculturists and 
mechanics with the Missionaries. May 
God bless their labours ! 


£500 sterling. Notwithstanding 
many stories about the Dean’s phi- 


losophy, and these Church Books, | 
every year, more or less would read, § 


and be convinced, and cross the At- 


lantic for Holy orders ; and finally | 
formed that band of Pious Missiona- | 
ries, who in point of a well ordered © 


zeal, sound learning, and godliness 
of living, have been equalled by few, 


were located as follows :— 
Rev. Mr. Dibble, Stamford and 
Horse- Neck. 


Rev. Mr. Leaming, Norwalk and : 


Wilton. 

Rev. Dr. Caner, Fairfield. 

Rev. Mr. Beach, Newtown and 
Reading. 

Rev. Dr. Johnson, Stratford. 

Rev. Dr. Hubbard, New-Haven, 
West, and East-Haven. 

Rev. Mr. Graves, New-London. 

Rey. Mr. Tyler, Norwich. 

Rev. Mr. Kneeland, [location not 
ascertained. | 

Rev. Mr. Newton, Huntington 
and Trumbull. 

Rev. Dr. Mansfield, Derby and 
Oxford. 

Rev. Dr. Jarvis, [late Bishop of 
Connecticut] Middletown. 

Rev. Mr. Peters, Hebron and 
Haddam. 
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tev. Mr. Clark, New-Milford, | 


Kent, and Sharon. 

Rev. Mr. Marshall, Woodbury 
and Roxbury. 

Rev. Mr. Andrews, Wallingford 
and Cheshire. 

Rev. Mr. Scovil, Waterbury and 
Watertown. 

Under the labors of these faithful 


servants of Christ and his Church, | 
so mightily grew the word of God, | 
and prevailed, that at the com- | 


mencement of the Revolutionary 


War, there was reason to believe; | 
that should the Church increase for 


20 years to come, as it had during 
the last 20 years, more ghan half the 
State would become Episcopal. 
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Some further reasons, for this as- 


tonishing growth of the Church, will 
be noticed in the next Number. 


° 


PROPOSED NEW COLLEGE. 


{t must be known to most of our 
readers that measures are in pro- 
gress, for the purpose of making ap- 
plication to the legislature of this 
state, at the ensuing session, for the 
incorporation of a collegiate institu- 
) tion, under the more especial pat- 
‘ronage of the Episcopal Church. 
| The predominant influence in near- 
‘ly all the colleges in our country, is 
either Calvinistic, or Unitarian.— 
That a considerable portion of the 


| community have not adopted the 
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‘tenets of either of these denomina- 
tions, nor are desirous that their 
children should imbibe them, can 
not be doubted. Yet no person who 
understands the docility of the youth- 


_tul mind can fail to appreciate the 


immense influence, which the gener- 
al current of opinion, and especially 
the opinions of instructors, must in- 
sensibly produce on the sentiments 
of young persons And a recurrence 
to facts will prove, that most of the 
young men who have been educated 
under the paternal roof in sentiments 
widely different from those which 
they find predominate in their col- 
lege, will leave their Alma-Mater 


_ with their earlier opinions totally 


changed, or at least so neutralized as 
to regard with indifference, or even 
with some partiality, the principles 
which their parents consider ex- 


tremely erroneous.—Considerations 
| of this nature have induced the con- 
| templated application for a new col- 
_ lege. If the object should be effect- 


ed, it is designed to place the insti- 
tution on broad grounds of religious 
toleration, and that christianity 
should be exhibited in it as free from 


sectarian prejudices as the nature of 


haman imperfections will admit.— 


Proposed New College. tid 


The main object is not to propagate 
the peculiar tenets of the Episcopal 
Church, but to establish an institu- 
tion where Episcopalians, and all 
who agree with them in the great 
points of christian doctrine, may ed- 
ucate their children without the haz- 
ard of their acquiring a strong bias 
against their own religious princi- 
ples. 

But it was not our design to enter 
into a discussion of this subject at 
present. We have adverted to it 
merely for the purpose of introduc- 
ing an extract from the address of 
the Right Rev. Bishop Bewen, deli- 
vered before the Annual Convention 
of the Diocese of South Carolina the 
20th of February last. We believe 
there is a pretty wide-spread senti- 
ment in favour of a college to be con- 
ducted on somewhat different prin- 
ciples from those which prevail in 
most of our existing institutions, and 
we are assured that Bishop Bowen 
does but utter the sentiments of the 
great body of Episcopalians in the 
southern states. After some obser- 
vations on the theological seminary 
lately established by our church, the 
Bishop proceeds as follows :— 

‘¢ Education, in its relation to the 
interests of our Church, is still, in 
another view of it, a subject of un- 
speakable concern, in the thoughts 
of him who addresses you. He has 
long painfully contemplated it, as the 
misfortune of this church, remediable 
only, by an effort of zeal, which cir- 
cumstances seemed to forbid to be 
expected, that the whole process of 
the academical education of its youth 
should be conducted under influences 
at variance with the principles, 
which distinguish its communion.— 
He considers this a lot not more to 
be lamented, than it is extraordinari- 
ly peculiar. He is reasonably anx- 
ious, that he may not, on this subject, 
be misconceived. He glories in the 
real liberality of sentiment and con- 
duct, with respect to other Christian 
Societies, which, he sincerely be- 
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lieves in an eminent degree, to char- 
acterise that of which, he is une. 
He deprecates, at the same time, the 
effects of such an erroneous liberali- 
ty, as would make that to be regard- 
ed, with indifference here, which, 
among all others, is cherished as a 
concern, of high and sacred import- 
ance. That the education of their 
own youth, under circumstances the 
most favourable to their continuing 
in their own religious principles, is 
so cherished by all descriptions of 
Christian people, with the exception 
of Protestant Episcopalians, in these 
States, he asserts, with a confidence 
that needs no qualification. Permit 
me then, respectfully and affection- 
ately to submit the question, can we 
be thus excepted, consistently with a 
sound and rational, however, mode- 
rate preference of the Christian doc- 
trine and discipline, under which 
our particular religious profession 
ranks us? Must not such a preter- 
ence, where it really exists, naturally 
and inseparably associate with it, an 
anxiety, that the principles we pro- 
fess, should be those in which our 
children, and the generations follow- 
ing us, should abide, and under 
whose influence, their character, both 
for this life and the eternal, should 
be formed? Is not the subjection 
of our youth, to influences untavour- 
able to their continuing in the faith 
we entertain, virtually conceding as 
a point not worth our care, the char- 
acter of their religion ? If domestic 
nurture and admonition, be insisted 
on as sufficient to prevent or remedy 
any such aberration of the mind of 
youth, from the way of the parent’s 
religion, the appeal is to fact and ex- 
perience, abundantly certifying the 
contrary, and to the conduct of all 
other religious communities, exhibit- 
ing the strongest persuasion of the 
contrary. No Christian community 
in Christendom, except that of Pro- 
testant Episcopalians in the United 
States, does not as a community, 
make provision, or where provision 


cannot systematically be made, anx- 2 


iously watch against what is consid- 


ered the perverting influence of aca-_ 
demical education. It is the mode,” 


in which, above all others, a real so-_ 
licitude, to transmit to their children | 


the religion which men cherish, is 7 


most unequivocally expressed, to! 
commit their education to no circum-_ 


stances that shall have a tendency — 
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pray you, not be understood to inti- 
mate, much less to allege, any thing | 
derogatory to the claim of the res- | 
pectable institutions, by charter ap- 


propriated to other religious denomi- 


nations, and of unquestionable right, 
subject toa religious influence pe- 
culiar to themselves, for the candour 
and indulgence, with which the in- 
terests of denominations, differing 
from their own, as far as they are 
committed to them, may be treated. 
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1 have no reference but to the indi- |) the per 


rect and unavoidable effect of the | 
circumstances under which academic 
education is conducted, to influence © 


the future feelings and decision of 
the mind, with respect to religion, in 
a manner more corresponding with 
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the prejudices of the college, than, 


except under circumstances of more © 
than ordinary care and judgment, of 


pressed 


the parents’ rovf. I would not be | 


thought unaware of the facility, 


which the expression of sentiments — 
such as these may afford, where the — 


subject is not duly considered or un- 
derstood, to the reproach of narrow 
and illiberal conduct. I feel at the 


same time so incapable of that, in re- — 


ligious sentiment or conduct, which 
might, with any rational construc- 
tion, be so imputed, that I could not 
forego this opportunity, of bearing 


my testimony, however feeble and — 


vain it may prove, against a laxity 
and indifference on the momentous 
business of education, in its relation 


and life, for which we are not more | 


unconsciously distinguished, than, to 
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say the least, wondered at by our 
Christian Brethren at large. ‘They 
readily enough, indeed, may explain 
the difference at present existing be- 
tween the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and others, as to the posses- 
sion and government of seminaries 
of learning, into the difference of the 
circumstances of our institutions, and 
theirs, before the Colonies became 
Independent States. But they know 


_ that our communion embraces much 


of the wealth and liberality, at least, 
of all the Atlantic States, and might, 
long ere this, have otherwise provid- 
ed for a subject, with them always 
sufficiently important jor any sacrifi- 
ces and exertions, it may require. 
Brethren, in laying before you, these 
impressions, | am not conscious of 
the existence of any feeling in my 
mind, which you could, on the clos- 
est inspection disapprove. Out of 
the fullness of a heart, anxious tor 
the permanent, sound respectability 


and strength, of our peculiar institu- 


tions, I have spoken what I have ; 
nor can | imagine any circumstan- 
ces of moral consciousness, under 
which, it could prove painful to me, 


} to be reminded, that I had thus ex- 
| pressed myself before you.” 


ee 


Abstract of the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the 35th Annual Con- 
vention “the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, in the Diocess of S. 
Carolina, held in Charleston, on 
the 19th, 20th, and 21st days of 
February, 1823. 

The Church in this Diocess con- 
sists of the Bishop, 27 Presbyters, 4 
Deacons, and 35 organized Congre- 
gations. ‘The Convention was nu- 
merous!y attended. The Rev. M. 
H. Lance delivered an appropriate 
discourse at the opening of the ses- 
sion. The Rev. Dr. Dalcho was 
unanimously re-elected secretary. 

Conformably to the 45th canon 


an, '© |) ef the General Convention, “ pro- 


' 
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viding for an accurate view of the 
state of the Church,” the Rt. Rev- 
erend Dr. Bowen, delivered a yery 
able and interesting address, from 
which we proceed to make some ex- 
tracts. 

“ The affairs of the Church since 
the last annual Convention, which it 
is my duty to state to you at this, 
embrace nothing calculated to mark 
our Diocesan Ecclesiastical year, 
with striking, or peculiar interest. 
With an uninterrupted harmony and 
order, and as I would fain trust, in a 
godly quietness, we have been per- 
mitted to pursue the ordinary busi- 
ness of the courts of the Lord’s 
house: and if, on the one hand, no 
new and distinguished blessings from 
the spirit, by which the whole body 
of the Church is governed and sanc- 
tified, have seemed to attend its op- 
eration, we are not, on the other, 
called to mingle our sorrowings on 
any remarkable subject of affliction, 
or calamity to our Church.”- 

“ The whole number of persons, 
this year confirmed, is about 200.” 
The number of Ordinations, 6: the 
Rev. R. Dickinson, Rev. D. I. 
Campbell, Rev. Henry Gibbes, and 
the Rev. E. Rutledge, Priests; and 
Mr. E. Phillips, and Mr. J. Motte, 
Deacons. 

After detailing several local chan- 
ges, which are not of general interest, 
the Bishop remarks upon a circum- 
stance which we should rejoice were 
itin our power, more frequently to 
present, as an example to the men- 
bers of our communion. We quote 
the words of the Bishop.—* It is 
with very happy emotions, that I 
find it my duty, to mention to you, 
an effort of liberal zeal, within our 
communion, worthy to awaken 
among us a common feeling of mutu- 
al exultation. At Pendleton, where 
a Missionary of the society for the 
advancement of christianity, has been 
employed for the last twenty years, 
aneat and convenient building has 
been erected for ear wership, by the 
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exertions of a few individuals from 
the sacred use of which, we are en- 
couraged to hope, that the name of 
God, will, according to our mode of 
worshipping him, be honoured by 
some respectable portion at least, of 
our fellow citizens in that portion of 
the state. To the generou- personal 
exertions and sacrifices of Col. Thom- 
as Pinckney, I feel it incumbent on 
me to state, the success of this good 
work, of which the amiable modesty 
of his true zeal for the Church, would 
have forbidden him to be proclaimed 
as in any degree the author, is, under 
God, greatly to be ascribed.” 

We quote the following very judi- 
eious observations, on the improprie- 
ty of different denominations using 
the same house of public worship 
statedly, not without hope that they 
may be weighed by some of our 
churches in this section of the coun- 
try, where the practice has been 
adopted. ‘ At present there seems 
to be a propriety in the Church at 
granting to another denomina- 
tion, who have used the building, 
the continuance of some stated use 
of it, for the purpose of their worship. 
As, however, nothing can be more 
obvious than the evil of the use in 
common, by different denominations 
of the same religious edifice, it is to 
be hoped, that mutually satisfactory 
provision will, before long, be made, 
to render this arrangement neither 
necessary nor desired. Christianity 
is scarcely in any thing, so liable to 
be wounded in the house of its 
friends, as by measures which thus 
force those into collision, who, duly 
seperated, might charitably abide in 
concord. This comes unavoidably 
of the infirmity of our nature; and 
itis a kind of treachery to the cause 
of religion, unnecessarily to provoke 
such infirmity, in counteraction of 
its spirit of love, joy and peace.” 

We are glad to see that our Bish- 
ops feel the most lively interest on 
the subject of the General Theolo- 
gical seminary, and in their address- 
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es uniformly recommend an institu- 
tion, on which the hopes of the 
Church are placed, to the regard and 
patronage of their respective Dioces- 
es. And we take pleasure in tran- 
scribing from Bishop Bowen’s ad- 
dress, the following very judicious 
observations on this subject. 

“ The general seminary becomes 
more and more worthy of a large 
share of the affectionate solicitude, 
with which it becomes us to be al- 
ways intent upon the interests of our 
Church. Under the conduct of 
Professors, learned and zealous, la- 
borious and taithful, many candidates 
for the Ministry, are prosecuting in 


it, their preparation for future use- 


fulness: and as aniéng them there 


are several belonging to this Diocess, | 


we are now to consider ourselves in 
the actual experience of the promised 
benefits of such an institution. Yet 
it is not permitted me to congratu- 
late you on any new accession to the 
means of giving enlargement to the 
plan of the institution, or, of carry- 
ing into full effect, the plan, on which 
at its organization, it was contempla- 
ted that it would proceed. Several 
of those whose time is usefully devo- 
ted to its business, are still gratuitous- 
ly bearing this burden, superadded to 
much of other care and toil apper- 
taining to the stations they occupy in 
the Church; some are labouring for 
very inconsiderable compensation of 
their services, and none of them are 
adequately remunerated. We, there- 
fore, have still to state to you, how 
reasonably this most important 
design demands, at the hands of the 
members ef our Church, who have 
not yet permitted it to profit of their 
liberality, the utmost aid it may be 
in their power to afford it: and of 


any that they be not weary, with re- ‘ 


spect to it, of welldoing. The hon- 
ourable example which is before us, 


in the conduct of our Christian Breth- | 
ren, of the Presbyterian and other © 


persuasions, seems yet to have taken 
too little effect. We find no remark- 
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able benefactions to the funds of the 


| Seminary, placed on the records of 
the last year, excepting that of one 
| pious member of the Church, deceas- 
ed at Troy, in New York; who be- 
_ queathed to it $2000, for the endow- 
' ment of a scholarship.” 


The Bishop, very justly as we 
think, ascribes the chief obstacle to 


| the success of our Domestic and For- 
eign Missionary Society, to“ the too 
‘small number of persons, seeking in 
| our ministry to devote themselves to 
| the service of the Lord.” 
_selves, we cannot doubt but that 
' means will be found in abundance, 
| to support any number of enterpri- 
' zing, zealous young men, who may 
| feel disposed to enter this field of 
' ministerial labour. 
| the rapid growth of the Church in 
| these states beyond the increase of 
' the clerical body, that our young 
/men are no sooner ordained, than 


For our- 


Such has been 


they become fixed as local preachers. 


_ From this cause, probably more than 


from any other, has it happened, that 


| we have achieved so little missionary 
) labour. 
ed, that while all the other learned 


It is certainly to be lament- 


professions are full to overflowing, 
and the ministry in the other denom- 
inations is yenerally well supplied, 
our own should receive so few acces- 
sions compared with our wants.— 
Why our pious young men are so 
backward to become “ Ministers of 
Christ,” we are at a loss to conjec- 
ture; but we do earnestly hope that 
it will not be much longer a subject 
of complaint. 

The Bishop’s permanent fund, 


which is rapidly accumulating by 


annual contributions, appears by the 
report of the trustees to amount to 
$8655.00. 

The aggregate number of commu- 


| Dicants in the several parishes, from 
| which parochial reports were receiv- 
_ ed, is a little less than 2000, and the 
_ number of baptisms 300. 


A Committee was appointed to in- 
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quire— what measures it may be 
proper for this Convention to adopt, 
in relation to the object of general in- 
terest and solicitude to the whole 
Church—the General Theological 
Seminary.” From the report of the 
Standing Committee, to whom this 
subject was entrusted, it appears that 
the amount of contributions and do- 
nations in that State to the funds of 
the Seminary, during the last year, 
is about $1000: and the aggregate 
of their donations, &c. $7316.77. 


oe 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The want of asystematic course 
of religious instruction for Sunday- 
Schools and Catechetical Classes in 
the Episcopal Church, has long been 
felt and acknowledged. It gives us 
pleasure, therefore, to inform our 
readers, that such a course is now 
preparing, under the title of The 
Young Churchman’s Guide ; that 
the first Book in the series is already 
published, and that the second is in 
the press. 

The whole series is to be compris- 
ed in five Books. 

The first Book contains a brief 
general preface—an address to pa- 
rents, sponsors, and guardians, on 
the religious instruction of children— 
directions for organizing catechet- 
ical Sunday-schools—forms of devo- 
tion for opening and closing Sunday- 
schools—-prayers and graces for 
young people—-a catechism for young 
beginners—a simple scriptural view 
of the plan of salvation—the Church 
catechism—and instructions for the 
public worship of God, acéording to 
the services of the Church, with cat- 
echetical exercises. 

The second Book, contains the 
Church catechism, divided into twen- 
ty-two lessons, with explanations, 
and appropriate psalms and hymns, 
selected trom the prayer book—the 
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whole designed as a reading book, 
and, by the help of additional exer- 
cises, as a eatechetical class-book. 

The third Book, will contain in- 
structions with regard to confirma- 
tion, and the order, worship, and 
constitution of the Christian Church 
——with catechetical exercises. 

The fourth and fifth Books, will 
contain an abridgement of Bible His- 
tory—with catechetical exercises. 

The work is prepared for the press 
by the Rev. Mr. Croswell, of New- 
Haven ; and is publishing, with the 
approbation and advice of the Right 
Rev. Bishop Brownell. 


a 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I propose 
the following subject, in torm of a 
question, and hepe to see it answer- 
ed in some future number of your 
Magazine. What constitutes spirit- 
nal wickedness ? 

INQUIRER. 


ANECDOTE OF WESSEL. 


‘l'o deserve a bishopric, and to re- 
ject it, is no common thing.—Sixtus 
the fourth, having a great esteem for 
John Wessel of Groeningen, one of 
the most learned men of the age, sent 
for him, and said to him, Son, ask of 
us what you will: nothing shall be 
refused that becomes our character 
to bestow, and your condition to re- 
ceive. Most holy father, said he, 
and my generous patron, J shall not 
be troublesome to your holiness. 
You know that I never sought after 
great things. The only favour I 
have to beg is, that you would give 
me out of your Vatican library a 
Greek and a Hebrew Bible. You 
shall have them, said Sixtus: but 
what a simple man are you! Why 
do you not ask a bishopric? Wessel 
replied, Because I do not want one. 
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CONSECRATION. ) lowing te 
_ structure. 
On Thursday, the 27th February, | 
St. Stephen’s Church in Philadel-> Descripti 
phia, was consecrated to the service’ 
of Almighty God, by the Right Rev.) yi ¢ 
William ‘White, D. D. Bishop of the is omit 4 
Protestant Episcopal Church in this ot ond ( 
state, in the presence of the Right) | oie, 
Rev. John Henry Hobart, D. D. of 7 “hin 
‘New York, the Episcopal clergy of) a in ° 
this city, anda large concourse of| onailih ¢ 
uther persons. : is 55 feet 
Morning prayer was celebrated by S cluding t 
the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie end the” The v 
Rev. James Montgomery, and a very ill 
appropriate and impressive sermon” anon : 
delivered by the Right Rev. Bishop) | jie. 
Hobart, from Heb. xii. part of 23d a a 
verse, which we are happy to under- | == dhe 
stand will sooa be published. ’ he 
The numerous congregation as-| Pa Dg 
sembled on the occasion, were still hei ao 
and attentive, in a degree evincive of | Wr vind 
the deep interest they took in the se-) yo. yi. 
lemnities of the day. | pos 
This beautiful edifice is a chaste | =n hei b 
and correct specimen of Gothic ar- a Pe 
chitecture, and is the only one ia the : ee b 
country that in its external appear- | ety af 
ance and internal arrangements is) 144 wit 
conformed to that style of building— ~ eS Se 
for, though we offend against the~ or “a 
canons of the science, yet we must) © The. 
be allowed to use the term style, in | stibul 
reference to Gothic models,—eonsid- | ee th 
ering them to have a character as ap-_ wre 
propriate and as well defined as any i eee 
acknowledged style can have; and” ia : 
thinking, moreover, from its suitablee) 2" Froe 
ness to sacred edifices, that it ought — ty 
to be called the ecclesiastical style. § rd a) 
As this church has been admired | i e nye 
by all who have seen it, it will doubt- © a The 
less gratify our readers, and will be” ; r 
but an act of justice to the eminent — Ba 
architect, William Strickland, Esq. | ore ‘d 
of this city, of whose skill, and taste, pm 
and indefatigable services, gratui- i eo 
tously exercised and rendered, it is a P ; ~~ 
noble monument—to subjoin the fol- palpi 
? 
being i 
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| Description of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Philadelphia. 


This Gothic structure stands on 


ef the east side of Tenth between Mar- 
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ket and Chesnut streets, and presents 
an appearance highly bold and im- 
pressive. Its extreme length from 
east to west is 102 feet. The 
breadth of the body of the building 
is 55 feet, and that of the front, in- 
cluding the towers, 61 feet, 

The western front consists of two 
octangular towers, 86 feet in height, 
carried up on the north and south 
angles, comprising five stories, with 
windows and offsets, terminating in 
an embattled parapet. 

The curtain, or space between the 
towers, is 33 feet front by 60 feet in 
height, and contains three doors of 
entrance, over which there are three 
large windows, formed within a re- 
cessed arch, 24 feet wide by 36 teet 
in height. On each flank are the 
windows of the north and south 
aisles, being separated by mullions 
into four compartments, and decora- 
ted with pannelled tracery. The 
sash is composed of lead, and divid- 
ed into small quarries of glass. 

‘Fhe interior of the church has a 
vestibule or antichamber, separated 
from the body of the building, which 
communicates with a stairway in 
each tower, leading to the gallery 
and organ-loft. 

From the vestibule there are three 
screen openings, corresponding with 
the outer doors, which lead into the 
aisles and pews. 

The pulpit and chancel form the 
principal decoration of the eastern 
front, being highly finished with re- 
cessed screen pannels, tracery and 
clustered columns, supporting four 
projecting canopies. There is a 
large window immediately behind the 
pulpit, flanked with recessed pannels, 
being intended to receive marble tab- 
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lets,* upon which the Command- 
ments and Lord’s Prayer are to be 
sculptured. This window and the 
recessed pannels are covered with 
highly enriched Gothic soffits, sup- 
ported by brackets projecting from 
the wall. 

The gallery screen is parallel with 
the sides of the church, connected in 
a semicircular form opposite the pul- 
pit. It is enriched with perforated 
tracery and pannel work, and lined 
with purple drapery. t is support- 
ed by clustered columns, the front 
reed of each column rising above the 
capital, and terminating in a canopy 
on a level with the top rail of the 
screen. 

From the upper part of the inter- 
vals between the windows of the 
flanks, spring the massy ribs which 
sustain the ceiling. Each rib is sup- 
ported by brackets, and terminates 
in a key or pendant, the spandrils 
being pierced with pannels. ‘These 
ribs, brackets and pendants, being 
regularly disposed along the ceiling, 
dividing it into many compartments, 
form arich and decidedly beautiful 
perspective exect, particularly when 
viewed from the east or west end of 
the church. The organ-loft, or 
choir, is situated on the western front, 
in the rear of the circular pews of the 
gallery : it is large enough to contain 
50 choristers, and is amply lighted 
by the three front windows. The 
ground-floor contains 122 pews, the 
galiery 54; making a total of 176 
pews. 

The building is warmed with a 
Lehigh coal furnace, built in the cel- 
lar. 

It is the intention of the building 
committee to embellish the windows 
with stained glass, and to crown the 
towers in front with ogee domes, and 
the appropriate cross, ball, and vane. 


* The tablets are presented by Will- 
iam Strickland, Esq, and are to be gra- 
tuitously sculptured by Mr. Jobn Stru- 
thers, the marble mason of the church. 
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The building thus completed, will 

resent a correct specimen of the 
Gothic architecture of the middle 
ages.— Church Record. 


i -— 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Guilford, Feb. 26, 1823, 
Mr. Charles C ollins, aged 78 years, 
after a long and distressing illness of 
about nine months. Nothing, per- 
haps, was more distinguishable in 
the character of Mr. Collins, than a 
persevering industry and economy 
in a lawful calling, during the active 
part of his life. These are by no 
means inferior virtues. Were all of 
this character, how much would the 
burden of evil be lessened, and how 
greatly would the happiness of soci- 
ety be increased ! 

“¢ Six days shalt thou labour, and 
do all thy work”—* Gather up the 
fragments, that nothing be lost”— 
“ Be temperate in all things”—are 
commands of God ; and designed to 
promote man’s happiness in time, no 
less than to aid him in preparing for 
eternity. Mr. Collins was a man of 
peaceable deportment. He studied 
to be quiet, and to his own business ; 
and had it been in his power, he 
would have had all men do the same 
—regarding a quiet disposition as 
one of the best promoters of the gen- 
eral good. 

Under'a complicated, prolonged, 
and painful disease, he acknowledg- 
ed that God was just and right in 
all his dealings, and that he laid no 
more upon Aim than what he deserv- 
ed. Pardon, help, and salvation, he 
sought only from God, through 
Christ, in the way of his appoint- 
ment. ‘Till necessarily hindered by 
infirmity of body, he was uniform in 
his attendance inthe sanctuary, to 

join with the congregation in the 
praise and worship of God. His 
practice shewed that he was glad, 
when it was said unto him—* Let 
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us go into the house of the Lord :”— 
and when deprived of this privilege, 
he appeared to view it asa sore trial, 
and clearly evinced,’ that his desire 
was “to dweil in the house of the 
Lord all the days of his life, to be- 
hold the beauty of the Lord, and to 
enquire in his Holy Temple.” The 
tabernacle of God was amiable in 
his sight, and he longed for the 
courts of the Lord. 

He was baptized and received in- 
to the congregation of Christ’s flock, 
when an infant, and was the first 
male chiki baptized in the town of 
Guilford, by the form of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church. He grew 
up in this Church, and has continu- 
ed through life stedfast and uniform 
in his attachment to her ministry, 
worship, doctrines, and ordinances, 
While he was able to come up to 
the house of the Lord, he was often 
seen receiving the emblems of 
Christ’s body and blood from the 
hand of God’s minister ; and he af- 
terwards received them from time to 
time, in his own house. He took 
an active part in the concerns of the 
Church, and long held the honoura- 
ble office of Warden. Her prosperi- 
ty was near his heart; which plainly 
appears from the provision which he 
made for the support of her worship 
and ordinances. In his last will and 
testament he gave ONE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, the interest of which, by 
his direction, is to be applied towards 
the comfortable subsistence of the 
parish Minister. If they who 
have robbed and destroyed Church- 
es, have been visited, by the just 
judgments of God, of which we have 
many instances in history, and some 
in our own country ; they who con- 
tribute to their support, may justly 
expect to have the blessing of heav- 
en, and the approbation of their Mak- 

The Ministers of the Church he 
considered to be of God’s appoint- 
ment ; and wished to see a suitable 
provision made for their support. 
The Church in the town of Guilford 
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owes much to his beneficence, and it 
is trusted that her members will not 


\ be wanting in gratitude to his memo- 


: ss * Blessed are the dead who die 


in the Lord from henceforth ; yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labours ; and their works 
do follow them.”—“ The righteous 
shall be had in everlasting remem- 
brance.”’ 


We return our thanks to the friend who 
has furnished us with the following 
sketch ; while we tender an apology 
to the public for having hitherto neg- 
lected to’ notice a dispensation so pe- 
culiarly affecting. 


Diep, at Laurel-Hill, St. Mary’s 


| County, Maryland, on the 17th of 
|. August, 1822, Mrs. Eviza M. Bow- 
| DEN, wife of the Rev. James Jarvis 


tect ae 7 ne 


BowpdEN, aged 23 years; and on 
the 23d, the Rev. James J. BowprEn, 
aged 27 years ; aclergyman of the 
Episcopal Church. We are rarely 
called to mourn an event which is 
more afflictive than this. Mrs. B. 
was possessed naturally of an un- 
commonly amiable heart: from a 
child, her dispositions were remark- 
ably virtuous and kind ;_ and in her 
after life, when she was made a sub- 
ject of divine grace, the deep and 
sincere piety, which marked her con- 
duct, rendered her still more an ob- 
ject of interest and affection, to those 
with whom she associated. 

In the death of Mr. Bowden, so- 
ciety, and particularly the Church in 
which he was a faithful minister, 
have sustained a severe privation.— 
Asa scholar, his cast was high: as 
a minister of Christ, he was faithful 
and zealous; well enabled to fill 
with success the duties of his exalted 
office ; as a Christian, he displayed 
the clearest evidences of a life, di- 
rected by the Spirit of God, and ofa 
faith, (particularly in his last illness) 
vigorous and unshaken ; as a friend, 
and a man, he was—what the influ- 
ences of divine grace, must ever 
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make one—kind, affectionate, and 
charitable. 

A dispensation like the one 
one we mourn, must be to man, dark 
and mysterious; but we resign them 
cheerfully into the hands of God, 
believing that by it will be produced 
an abiding and eternal good. 


In recording the deaths of clergy- 
men, we ought not to pass over that 
of the Rev. Joun Brapy, late Rector 
of William and Mary, and St. An- 
drew’s Parishes, in St. Mary’s Coun- 
ty, Md. Hewas a native of New’ 
York, and graduated at Columbia 
College. In 1811, he was ordained 
by Bishop Hobart; and was soon 
after elected assistant Minister of St. 
George’s Church, which he left in 
1816 for the parishes he occupied at 
the time of his death. 

By the following notice which we 
copy from a New York paper, it ap- 
pears that his separation from his 
wife and family was of but short con- 
tinuance. 

Died at Leonardtown, St. Mary’s 
county, (Md.) on Tuesday the 11th 
inst. of along illness, Mrs. Hester 
H. Brapy, widow of the late Revd. 
John Brady, formerly of this city. 
The deceased was but lately called 
upon to mourn the sudden loss of her 
husband and three children, whom 
she has thus early followed to an un- 
timely grave. Mrs. Brady was en- 
deared to berrelatives and friends by 
her many amiable qualities, and they 
severely deplore her loss. She was 
supported in her last hours by the 
consolations of religion, and is now 
enjoying in the heavenly Jerusalem, 
that “rest which remaineth for the 
people of God.” 


—@— 
_ Orpinations.— The Rev. Joseph 


Spencer was ordained Priest in St. 
Paul’s Church, Baltimore, in Septem- 
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ber last, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Kemp. Mr. Spencer was to proceed 
immediately to Carlisle College— 
having been chosen professor of lan- 
guages, and also Minister of the Epis- 
copal Church in that place. 


At aspecial Ordination, held in 
St. Michael’s Church, Bristol, on 
the Ist instant, being the festival of 
the Circumcision, the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of the Eastern Diocess admit- 
ted Mr. Lot Jones to the holy order 
of Deacons. Divine service was 
performed by the Rev. Professor Ad- 
ams, and an address, suitable to the 
eccasion, delivered by the Bishop. . 

3 G. Advocate. 


a 


LiseraL Donations.—Mr. Da- 
vid Sears, of Boston, has given to 
that city the estate called the “ City 
Market,” which cost 60,000 dollars, 
on the following conditions, viz. that 
the income shall be funded annually, 
and that half the interest arising from 
the fund shall be paid for the use of 
him and his heirs, to the Wardens of 
St. Paul’s Church; the other half to 
be expended, from time to time, in 
ornamenting the common, improving 
the mall, and building a wall round 
the pond; and for such public im- 
provements in the city of Boston, as 
the Mayor and Alderman for the 
time being shall think fit to be made. 

A liberal donation of $1000, (says 
the Keene Sentinel,) to the Episco- 
pal Church at Bellows’ Falls, N. 
Hampshire, by the late Mrs. Startin, 
of N. York, is acknowledged by the 
wardens and vestry of that Church. 

C. Jour. 


Liberal Donations, &c. 


TApruz. 


SOCIETY LANDS IN VERMONT. 


The following article is copied from 
the National Intelligencer; by 
which it will be seen that the claims 
of the church to the “ Society Lands” | 
have been substantiated. [For a 
brief account of them, see our No. 
for January last. | 

“© Wednesday, March 12, Mr. 
Justice Washington delivered the 
opinion of the majority of the 
Court in the case of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts, (in England,) against 
the town of New Haven, (in Ver- 
mont) which was argued by Mr. 
Hopkinson for the Plaintiffs, and by 
Mr. Wesster, at the last term. 
Certificate te the Circuit Court that 
the Plaintiffs are entitled to judge- 
ment.” 


——_— 


BISHOP WHITE SCHOLARSHIP. 


A number of Ladies in Philadel- 
phia, with a laudable zeal, have en- 
dowed a Scholarship in the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Theological Seminary. 
By the constitution of the Seminary, 
2000 dollars only are required; but 
the sum raised by the ladies amounts 
to 2500 dollars; the whole amount 
being destined to the proposed ob- 
ject. 


oo 


—_——. 
FAMILY PKAYER-BOOK. 
The first number of this work is 


out of press, and will be ready for 
the subscribers in a few days. 
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